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Oakland Uses the Law to Persecute the Poor 


by Amir Soltani 


An open letter to the City of Oakland 
and City Attorney Barbara Parker 


ongratulations. You won. You 

stuck to your story. And your story 

won. The City won. The neighbors 
won. There is nothing like deploying the 
law to persecute the poor — to crush 
them, silence them. 

That was a damn smart move. How did 
you find the perfect legal loophole? A bit 
like the fairy godmother, you waved your 
wand, and the law turned Oakland’s shop- 
ping cart recyclers into a nuisance. 

Then you sprinkled some more of your 
legal magic, and they all turned into 
“thieves and addicts.” Bravo Barbara 
Parker. California is proud of your legal 
sleight of hand. I trust the outcome is satis- 
factory? Are the neighbors pleased? Have 
you received additional accolades? 

Surely Californians can now recognize 
the importance of the Parker doctrine: the 
belief that the purpose of the law is to 


secure outcomes that advance the quality of | 


life of “the neighbors’ — to the detriment of 
everyone else. Nothing like exclusion. 
Perhaps now that it has been liberated, we 
can persuade “‘the neighbors” to rename the 
Fitzgerald Park after you. 

Who needs the Kennedys? Their war on 
poverty is so 1960s, a distant memory. 
Your approach to poverty — a progressive 
donkey stomping on Oakland’s poor — is 
the Democratic Party’s Kodak moment. 


Miss Raynel’s Shan 
I lie down and try to empty my mind, : | 


close my eyes. All I see are the brothers © 
and sisters left behind. oS 


by Wanda Sabir 


he structure, if you can call it that, 

is made from heavy plastic tied to a 

fence facing a field where freight 
and passenger trains speed by more than a 
few times a day. 

I know that Miss Raynel lives here. I 
was by last week when it was a lot dryer. 

When Delene, Kwalin and I look 
inside the open structure, two sets of pret- 
ty eyes peak back at us. Two girls are 
under a blanket beneath the heavy plastic 
structure. 

There’s nothing behind them but fenc- 
ing. I see a wild dog running in the field. I 
wonder if he’s lost or trapped and how he 
got in there. 


We can’t tell how old the girls are. 


They just look young, really young. We 
learn that they are Miss Raynel’s nieces, 
visiting with her for the weekend. 

It’s not safe. Anyone can walk up on 
them. She’s fortified the perimeter with 
shopping carts and bags full of trash, but 


ee 


What a masterful demolition job. You 
delivered on your promise to the neigh- 
bors. Madame, you have made history. Or 
at least turned it inside out. 

After 40 years, what a reversal of for- 
tune for Oakland’s recyclers. After eking 
out an existence on the margins of society, 
you stripped them of the right to their labor, 


these could easily be removed. 

At the structure’s core are piles of 
recyclable items — Miss Raynel’s ready 
cash when she needs it. I suggest RJ and I 
hire a truck to help her get the items to a 
recycling place, and that she recycle 
everything and save the money. But lying 
in a place like this, she says, they are as 
safe as money in the bank, her Certificates 
of Deposit. 


DIFFERENT CROP, SAME METHODS 


Miss Raynel knows the value of the 
items. She made 51 dollars last week. But 
often, when she brings them to the recy- 
cling center, she’s unable to see the scale. 
She and the others have to settle for a 
fraction of their haul’s worth. Her story 
reminds me of the days when the cash 
crop was cotton, not cans. Different crop, 
same methods. — 

Just as slavery was replaced with 
sharecropping when the North and South 
united, West Oakland is about to go 
through some big changes. The recycling 


On the day Alliance closed down, Ohio Sri 


the right to their money and the right to 
their freedom. And, of course, their park. 

‘Ahoy, O former people of Oakland, 
you pathetic thieves and addicts, lost and 
last tribes of America, sons and daughters 
of that radical left-wing tramp, Charlie 
Chaplin, listen up. 

The oracle of Oakland is addressing 


plant is shutting its doors soon to make 
way for condos. Where will discarded 
people with discards, toting a devalued 
cash crop, cash in then? 

Seeing children sleeping outdoors, of 
course, stuns all of us. Miss Raynel’s 
neighbor confirms that the teenagers are 
here only on weekends. Wow! They must 
really love their Auntie Raynel to hang 
out in a homeless encampment in wet 
weather. This female-headed family’s 
lives are open to the elements, both natur- 
al and unnatural. 


th (at left) shows Amir Soltani how much he made recycling. 


Miss Raynel’s tent near the railroad tracks in West Oakland. 


~ Denise Zmekhol photo 

you. The law speaketh, loud and clear: 
“Thou shall not push shopping carts in 

the streets of our fair Oakland. Or else. 
“Or else you perish. OPD will stop 


you, and slap you with tickets, and slash 
you with fines, and who knows what else. 


See Oakland Uses the Law page 6 
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I am really happy that we catch Miss 
Raynel on a day when her situation allows 
us to gift her a tent. Maybe it’s the tears 
she sees in Lisa’s eyes, the compassion in 
RJ’s heart or what we saw when we 
looked into the shelter. Just a week earli- 
er, she had told me that for two years she 
hadn’t wanted a tent, because a tent repre- 
sents the permanence she’s resisting. 

RJ and Miss Raynel start organizing 
her things. Surrounded by debris for so 


See Miss Raynel’s Shanty page 12 
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The Doors 


“The forces of capitalism 
won — money, politics, gen- 


trification won out over the 
‘needs of the powerless.” 


by Lydia Gans 


n Saturday, August 20, 

Alliance Recycling on Peralta 

Street in West Oakland closed 

its doors for good, promptly at 
noon. For 30 years, Alliance has been 
recycling tons of materials that would oth- 
erwise be taken to the landfill. For some 
time, the owners and supporters of the 
recycling center have been resisting 
attempts by the neighbors and by Oakland 
officials to close them down. 

The closure will cause considerable 
hardship for the recyclers, the men and 
women who walk many hours pulling 
recyclable materials out of trash cans or 
dumpsters, loading their carts or bicycles, 
and hauling it to Peralta Street. For many, 
the income is essential to provide their 
basic needs; for others, it gives some extra 
security in case of emergencies. Many of 
the recyclers are poor and homeless. 

On that final Saturday morning, recy- 
clers came and dropped off what were 
their last loads. Some stayed to share an 
early meal brought by Food Not Bombs 
volunteers. Friends of the Alliance Center 
employees and people who had followed 
its struggles to stay open, mingled and 
talked quietly with each other. 

There was not much to be said, but 
most of them stayed for the entire morn- 
ing, drifting away only after the door was 
finally closed for good. The recyclers 
talked about their years of recycling and 
the uncertainty about their future. There is 

“no other recycling center large enough 
within a reasonable distance. 

Mike has been recycling for 19 years in 
West Oakland. I asked him what he’s 
going to do and he shrugged, oe ‘TH 
go someplace else.” 

But there is only National Recycling 
~ Corp. on 14th Street near Mandela Parkway 
in Oakland and Berkeley Recycling Center 
on Gilman Street. “14th Street,” he says, 
“that’s so small. Won’t be able to handle all 
this traffic. No way. Gilman is not equipped 
to handle it either.” 

Tony, a longtime recycler, said glumly, 
“T don’t know what I’m going to do.” Then 
his mood changed and he warned that “now 
that they’re shutting this down, the crime 
will go up on this side of town. They’re 
going to start doing some bad stuff over 
here. They shouldn’t shut it down.” 

He was not the only one who warned of 
“bad stuff’ and increasing crime. But it is 
hardly likely that the City of Oakland will 
let this happen. Gentrification is on the 
agenda. The warnings were more a way of 
giving vent to their anger at the intolerance 
of neighbors who had pressured Oakland 
officials to close Alliance. 

One of the recyclers, Cun aypner 
Childs, expressed concern for the workers 
at Alliance who will now be unemployed. 
“They depend on this place, so what are 
they going to do now?” he asked. 

The movie Dogtown Redemption by 
filmmaker Amir Soltani is a powerful 
story of the lives of three recyclers and the 
Oakland recycling scene. The film shows 
the recyclers bringing their loaded carts to 
Alliance Recycling, scenes of homeless 
encampments and isolated places where 
some of them live. 

It shows their friendships and their 
loves, their caring for each other. And 
there are scenes of City Council meetings 
‘and public protests and the politics 
involved in trying to keep the recycling 
center from ene closed down. The 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Workers take down the beautiful metal frog sculpture as Alliance Recycling closes its doors for the last time. | 


The closure will cause great 
hardship for the men and 
‘women who walk many 


hours hauling recyclables. 
For many, the income is 
essential to their survival. 


movie is being shown in multiple venues | 


and receiving high praise. 


Soltani spent the Saturday morning talk- 


ing with people at the recycling center. 
About his movie he says, “The closure of 
Alliance was in a way the last chapter of 
that story, so I felt I had to be there. It’s also 
a chapter in this area’s economic history. 
“The city closed Alliance by intention- 
. ally attacking the shopping cart recyclers. 
(There was) never any concern for what 
happens to Alliance’s employees and no 


concerns for what happens to the shop- | 


ping cart recyclers. So it’s about where 
are these people going to survive, how are 
they going to survive. There was no com- 
munication with them. They’re never part 
of any of the deliberations, they were just 
referred to as nuisances, as addicts.” 

I asked recycler Darlene Bailey 
whether the recent protests on July 12 and 
July 19 at the Oakland City Council had 
done any good. “I didn’t think it would,” 
she said. “They were complaining about 
doors open during business hours. It was 
always gonna be something. Told them to 
put garbage over there, come back the 
next day, charge them a thousand dollars 
and they told them to put it over there. 
Always something.” 

Oakland officials failed to listen to the 
recyclers — the poor residents of their 
own city — whose survival was at stake. 

That was.true for the press too. The 
San Francisco Chronicle, in a story. on the 
closure, quoted at great length numerous 
complaints from the neighbors, including 
accusing the recyclers of theft from their 

back yards. No reporter sought a response 
from a recycler: Nowhere was the recy- 
clers’ side given. (I sent the recyclers’ 
side in a letter to the editor and even that 
was not printed.) 

Joe Liesner, a member of Food Not 
Bombs, spent the last Saturday morning at 
Alliance, just as he had spent Thursday 


See Doors Close at Alliance page 9 


Darlene Bailey, a longtime recycler, delivers her last load to Alliance 


Recyling, standing near the gorilla creatively sculpted out of car parts. 


A woman pulls a cart full of recyclables to Alliance on its last day. 
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Close Forever at Alliance Recycling 
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Dead Ends and Non-Solutions to Homelessness 


People on the streets suffer 
premature deaths at dis- 
turbingly high rates because 
they lack the most essential 
things needed for survival. 


by Coral Feigin,WRAP 


“Wt is easy to forget that homelessness 
was supposed to be temporary. As 
s..homeless states of emergency contin- 
ue to pop up all over the United States, as 
ten-year plans to end homelessness con- 
tinue to expire and get renamed, and as 
evictions and displacement and the num- 
bers of community members living on the 
streets continue to increase, homelessness 
becomes more and more entrenched as a 
permanent phenomenon. . 

Neoliberalism, which emerged in the 
1980s in the United States, is the current 
phase of capitalism. Neoliberal policies 
decimated federal public housing funding 
and created the contemporary homeless 
problem. These policies have shifted our 
entire material reality by privatizing for- 
merly public goods, including public 
space, housing, and healthcare; expanding 
the prison system and criminalizing social 
behaviors; destroying the welfare state and 
centralizing wealth for a small few, while 
increasing poverty for most; amongst other 
hugely influential shifts. 

Instead of addressing the structural rea- 
sons, rooted in neoliberalism, that have 
been forcing people out onto the streets 
for the past 30 years and fighting to end 
homelessness entirely, the political dis- 
course has continued to focus on how to 
manage the increasing population. These 
management tools include using police to 
criminalize people for existing.in public, 
creating a multibillion-dollar industry to 
“help” homeless people, and continually 
cooking up new non-solution solutions to 
end homelessness. 

In the rush to appear to be doing some- 
thing about the “homeless problem,” 
politicians often funnel large amounts of 
money into projects that do little or noth- 
ing to change the material conditions of 
the lives of homeless people, or are sim- 
ply harmful. While the intention to be help- 
ful is great, the end result of being deceitful 
to the public and wasting millions and mil- 
lions of dollars on these solutions is not. 
Many of the non-solution solutions listed in 
this article have positive sides that make 
some people’s lives easier. Although this is 
fine, it does not make it an actual solution 
towards ending homelessness. 

The solutions that are most helpful to 
homeless people actually come from home- 
less people themselves. These approaches 
foster self-determination for everyone, 
stress the need for housing, and do not 
involve the police at any step of the project. 

Because the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP) is a coalition 
of nine organizations working to support 
the rights of poor and homeless people 
across cities in three different states, we 
often come in contact with these non- 
solution solutions. At times, we engage 
with the non-solution solutions that are 
shortsighted but helpful to a small number 
of people, but we never engage with the 
solutions that are directly harmful to peo- 
ple living on the streets. 

In general, WRAP’s members tend to 
be critical of all these non-solution solu- 
tions because we strive for alternatives 
that actually address the needs of home- 
less people and move towards systemical- 
ly eliminating the possibility that anyone 
would be forced to become homeless. 

The following approaches represent an 


abridged list of WRAP’s least favorite 


non-solution solutions to ensure that the 
status quo remains in place. 


CRIMINALIZING EXISTENCE 


COUNTY JAILS AND STATE PRISONS 
INSTEAD OF HOUSING 


The favorite go-to response from cities 
across the country is to force homeless peo- 
ple out of public space by criminalizing 
basic life-sustaining activities in public 
spaces (sitting, lying, sleeping, resting, eat- 
ing). Homeless people are told to move 
along, ticketed and/or arrested with the goal 
of removing them from public space. 

Under the guise of working for the pub- 


_ lic good, city politicians are:quick to jump ~~ 
on criminalizing everything they possible 
can. This means _criminalizing people for 
camping when they have nowhere else to 
‘sleep at night and protect themselves from 


the elements. It also means criminalizing 
people for possessing “camping parapher- 
nalia’” with the intent to use. 

Under the guise of public health, cities 
and police departments are sweeping 


encampments and displacing people from . 


the place where they live and the commu- 
nity they live with. Often these sweeps 
involve confiscation of people’s property 
by claiming that it is “garbage.” 

Other strategies include closing public 
restrooms, turning off public water sources 
and denying people the right to wash them- 
selves or their things. More restrictions on 
how many belongings homeless people can 
have include limiting belongings to two 
square feet or making it illegal to store 
property in public space. 

Under the guise of public safety, poor 
and homeless people are funneled into 
local county jails and state prisons. Most 
often this happens because people are 
given bench warrants for accruing many 
fines for existing while poor in public. 
Others are locked up in county jails for 
simply not having the money to pay bail. 
This creates a sense of safety for wealthy 
people but is a direct threat to poor peo- 
ple’s safety, as jails and prisons are deeply 
unsafe for everyone inside. 

All of these strategies for criminalizing 
homeless people’s existence are meant to 
make it harder for people with wealth to 
see homelessness. They do nothing to 
give people access to housing, nothing to 
provide services that people want or to 
foster self-determination. In fact, crimi- 
nalizing existence entrenches people in 
poverty and creates more obstacles for 
people trying to get off the streets. 


COLLABORATING WITH BUSINESS 
IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS _ 


Hundreds converge on City Hall in San Francisco at a WRAP protest with picket signs saying, “House Keys Not Handcuffs.” 


GENTRIFYING. CITIES ONE 
NEIGHBORHOOD AT A ‘TIME _ 

Another solution that excites the minds 
of business and property owners is to col- 
laborate with the police through Business 
Improvement Districts (BIDs) to “address 
homelessness” and gentrify neighborhoods. 
While it seems obvious that business own- 
ers, property owners, police and BIDs are 
not in an appropriate place to say what 
homeless people need, this does not stop 
them from doing so and doing so very loud- 
ly. Business Improvement Districts are the 
gentrification station. They are deeply 
non-democratic public-private entities. 
BIDs were created to give an opportuni- 
ty for business owners to charge additional 
fees to property owners in a specific area to 
supplement parking infrastructure and 
lighting maintenance. Nowadays, BIDs 
charge additional fees to a specific area to 
fund sanitation services, private security, 
more police and many anti-homeless initia- 
tives. All of these BID services are meant 
to make business districts more appealing 
to wealthy gentrifiers at the expense of the 
lives of long-term low-income residents 
and homeless neighbors. 

BIDs are known to help solve the 
homeless problem by hiring poor and 
homeless people as security guards to 
police other poor and homeless people. 
They engage in lobbying and public poli- 
cy in favor of new criminalization efforts 
and lobby against homeless people fight- 
ing criminalization. 


Sometimes they fund homeless ser- - 


vices, but this is largely to maintain some 
amount of control over what those ser- 
vices can do. They also participate in, col- 
laborate with and often initiate sweeps of 
homeless encampments, in addition to 
supporting the enforcement of anti-home- 
less ordinances including panhandling, 
vagrancy, and anti-transient ordinances. 


Crry-SANCTIONED ENCAMPMENTS 
THAT DENY SELF-DETERMINATION 


AN INNOVATIVE IDEA IN 
SURVEILLANCE AND POLICING 
Of course, one of the most obvious 
non-solution solutions is the shelter sys- 
tem. Shelters were created and were 
effective as an emergency option for peo- 


ple on the streets. They were never | 


intended to be used as a long-term solu- 
tion to give people shelter. 

Shelters were also absolutely never 
meant to become a permanent tier of hous- 
ing because they are not housing. The shel- 
ter system is also not a viable or safe solu- 


tion for many homeless people, but that’ 


does not stop politicians from promoting 
them as if they are a real solution. 

An innovative idea that has been circu- 
lating for years but has recently seen a _re- 
investment, is the idea of creating city- 
sanctioned encampment shelters. These 
initiatives create legal encampments in 
large abandoned areas — usually far away 
from city centers — that are run by the city 
or a nonprofit and function like outdoor 
shelters. This is different from encamp- 
ments that have gained legal exemption 
from cities but are run by and for their resi- 
dents and don’t involve criminalizing, sur- 
veilling or policing people. 

The formation of encampments does 
not represent an end to homelessness. 


Rather they are an indication of a critical 
need to create more effective local sys- 
tems for responding to homelessness. 
Official strategies should focus on con- 
necting people to permanent long-term 
housing solutions and not creating and 
operating city-run encampments. 

At the very least, official strategies 
should honor the creative ways that home- 
less people are housing themselves and 
their communities, such as building tiny 
homes and other structures, in response to 
the lack of housing. : 

People sleeping in encampments are 
diverse and interventions must address a 
range of needs, challenges, and goals. The 
forced dispersal of encampments is not an 
appropriate solution, although city-sanc- 


See Dead Ends and Non-Solutions page J 1 
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by David Bacon 


OAXACA — Since the killing of 
eleven demonstrators at a street blockade 
in the Oaxacan town of Nochixtlan on 
June 19, Mexico has been in an uproar 
over the use of force against teachers 
resisting corporate education reform. 


As the Mexican school year is starting, 
teachers and supporters in four states have 
refused to return to classes until there is a 
negotiated agreement to change the gov- 
ernment’s program, and until the perpetra- 
tors of the Nochixtlan massacre are held 
responsible. 

The government says it will not negoti- 
ate, and Mexico’s corporate leaders are 
demanding that the government use force 
to suppress the teachers and reopen the 
schools. The danger of further bloody 
confrontation is greater than ever. 

The resisting teachers are concentrated 
in a highly organized network, the National 
Coordination of Education Workers 
(CNTE), within the National Union of 
Education Workers (SNTE), the largest 
union in Latin America. The CNTE now 
controls the union in four states: Oaxaca, 
Guerrero, Chiapas, and Michoacan. In 
other states, especially Mexico City, it has 
a large base of support. 

Teachers in assemblies in those four 
states voted on August 18 not to start 
classes on August 22. As of August 23, 
the government was claiming that over 90 
percent of schools had opened. The CNTE 
says that over half of the schools in 
Oaxaca and Chiapas remain closed. 
Adelfo Gémez Alvarez, of the Chiapas 
teachers’ union, told the Mexico City 
daily La Jornada that “there were strikes 
and demonstrations in 28 states, including 
in Mexico City itself.” 

Mexican President Enrique Pefia Nieto 
declared: “There will be no more dialogue 
if we don’t guarantee beforehand that 
children can receive an education in their 
classrooms, which today are closed. First 
education, then dialogue.” Enrique 
Enriquez Ibarra, general secretary of 
Seccién 9, Mexico City’s teachers union, 
responded that for a year teachers had 


tried negotiating with the government - 


while continuing to stay in their class- 
rooms, but the government didn’t budge. 
“Today we no longer believe in classes 
first and then dialogue. The teachers strike 
will continue,” he warned. 


Mexican business interests began 


proposing changes to the country’s educa- 
tion system over a decade ago, as part of a 
series of economic reforms that have pri- 
vatized much of the country’s economy 
and rolled back rights and protections that 
workers and farmers won decades ago. 
Supported by education reform groups in 
the United States and by the US Agency 
for International Development, these cor- 
porate reforms concentrate on standard- 
ized testing for students, and especially 
teachers. Testing is then used to eliminate 
educators’ job security and punish mili- 
tant resistance. 

“The real goal is privatizing educa- 
tion,” said Tranquilino Lavariega, a class- 
room teacher and general secretary of his 


union chapter in Santa:'Cruz Ocotlan, in» 


Oaxaca. “These corporations see educa- 
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tion as a business. And because our union 
has been part of the opposition to their 
growing power in Mexico, they see us as 
a political threat.” 

Heading the push for corporate educa- 
tion reform is Claudio X. Gonzalez, scion 
of one of Mexico’s wealthiest and most 
powerful families. He heads Mexicanos 
Primero (Mexicans First), the voice of the 
country’s right-wing ed-reform lobby, 
whose program for reform was pushed 
through the Chamber of Deputies three 
years ago. 

Last year, as the government began 
implementing the tests, thousands of teach- 
ers refused to take them. In limited job 
actions, many refused to report to classes. 
When resistance mounted, the government 
began arresting CNTE leaders. 

Adding fuel to the indignation were 
demands by Gonzélez that the teacher- 
training schools, or “normals,” be abol- 
ished and replaced with private institu- 
tions (fresh in the memory of Mexicans is 
the disappearance, and probable murder, 
of 43 students at a normal in Ayotzinapa, 
Guerrero, two years ago). 

On March 22, Education Secretary 
Aurelio Nufio Mayer proposed:a measure 
that would eventually fulfill Gonzalez’s 
goal of eliminating them. 

“The students in these schools come 
from poor families,” Lavariega explains, 
“so of course they are very critical toward 
the government and want to fight for their 
rights. That’s why the government wants 
them to disappear — those students are a 
threat too. Nufio Mayer went to private 
schools. He thinks any professional can 
teach — that there’s no need for a school 
to teach anyone to do it.” 

After the two top leaders of the union 
in Oaxaca were arrested, police fired on 
demonstrators at the blockade in 
Nochixtlan, killing eleven and wounding 


dozens. People in Oaxaca and throughout . 


Mexico reacted with outrage. 

A protest march in Mexico City, orga- 
nized by the left-wing MORENA party 
(National Regeneration Movement), head- 
ed by former Mayor Andrés Manuel 
Lépez Obrador, drew over 100,000 partic- 
ipants. More streets were blockaded, espe- 
cially (but not only) in the four states, and 
plantons (Occupy-style encampments) 
sprang up in commercial centers targeting 
big enterprises like Wal-Mart, Bimbo, and 
Coca-Cola. 

On the USS. side of the border, teachers 
and unions joined in demanding that the 
government release the imprisoned teach- 
ers. Protests were organized in front of 
Mexican consulates. San Francisco teachers 
called for suspending military aid to 
Mexico. Chicago Teachers Union activists 
made a video, chanting, “We are Oaxaca!” 

The California Federation of Teachers, 
the California Teachers Association, and 
the American Federation of Teachers all 
sent letters demanding the teachers’ 
release. “We are all facing the same 
attacks,” CFT president Josh Pechthalt 
told local chapters of his union. “The 
same corporate interests in both of our 
countries seek to privatize public educa- 
tion, undermine our ability to function as 
professional and socially responsible edu- 
cators, and end our right to unions and 
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‘Blood on the Textbooks 


Mexico’s Striking Teachers Stand 
Firm Against State Repression 


In the US., protests were organized in front of Mexican 
consulates. In San Francisco, teachers called for suspend- 
ing military aid to Mexico. Chicago Teachers Union 
activists made a video, chanting, ‘“We are Oaxaca!”’ 


Teachers marching against education reform in Mexico City. 


A plantén by resisting teachers outside the Federal Secretariat of Public 
Education. Occupy-style encampments have arisen in commercial centers 
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targeting corporate enterprises like Wal-Mart and Coca-Cola. 


collective bargaining and action.” 

In July, the Secretariat of Public 
Education announced it would not pro- 
ceed further with the firing of thousands 
of teachers. And on August 13, two teach- 
ers finally walked out of prison on bail, 
the last of seven prisoners held in federal 
custody (other teachers remain in jail in 
different states, however). 

While the Pefia Nieto administration 
was forced into negotiations with the 
CNTE, it continued to say that changes in 
its education reform program weren’t up 
for discussion. Ibarra, of the Mexico City 
CNTE, responded that teachers would not 
back down and would keep developing an 
alternative democratic education plan. 

Teachers have not simply gone on 
strike or organized demonstrations and 
street actions. They have recognized that 
Mexico’s schools do need change, and 
have proposed a series of reforms of their 
own, called “democratic education.” The 
most advanced of these proposals, the 
Plan for the Transformation of Education 
in Oaxaca (PTEO), was actually imple- 
mented in Oaxaca in the first years of the 
administration of its current governor, 
though he eventually gave way to federal 
government pressure to scrap it. 

In Mexico City, Claudio Gonzalez 
refuses to allow any possibility of chang- 
ing the government’s testing program. He 
warned Pefia Nieto the week before the 
start of the school year that he would take 
any agreement made with the CNTE to 
court to have it overturned if it changed 
the reform program he has sponsored. 

He also called on the president to use 
force to open the schools. “If it is deter- 
mined that this is what has to be done in 
defense of the right of children and other 
affected citizens, then it must be done,” he 
told the media. Gonzalez was backed up 
by the Business Coordination Council, 
which called the CNTE teachers “‘a minor- 
ity group impeding the daily life of mil- 
lions of Mexicans.” 

Enrique Solana Senties, president of 
the National Confederation of Chambers 
of Commerce, filed suit against the 


CNTE, accusing it of “acts that have vio- 
lated human rights, principally in denying 
the right to education of children.” 

He is seeking a court order to force the 
federal government to uproot the block- 
ades, which he says have cost businesses 
7.5 billion pesos. Corporations themselves 
organized a “business strike” against the 
teachers on August 8. 

Renato Sales Heredia, head of the 
National Security Commission, 
announced that the government would use 
force, which Pefia Nieto called “a last 
resort ... to regain social harmony.” 

In Oaxaca, especially after the 
Nochixtlan shootings, “many parents have 
supported the strike,” says Ezequiel Rosales 
Carrenio, Oaxaca director of the Binational 
Front of Indigenous Organizations. In 2006, 
Rosales was head of Seccién 22 during the 
strike and insurrection that paralyzed the 
state for weeks that year. 

“Despite what the Constitution 
requires, education is not free in Mexico 
any more. The government and media are 
trying to demonize teachers and promote 
hatred, but most parents know this will 
not resolve their problems. Unfortunately, 
though, they are creating a lot of polariza- 
tion, and there will be confrontations in a 
lot of schools.” 

The week before the schools were set to 
open, that polarization erupted in one small 
Oaxacan town, La Luz Tenexcalco, in the 
municipality of San Miguel Ahuehuetitlan. 
Supporters of the PRI (Mexico’s governing 
Institutional Revolutionary Party) came to a 
meeting on the schools and demanded that 


‘the town expel striking teachers and bring 


in strikebreakers willing to teach, Rosales 
recounts. 

When heated arguments escalated, 
gunfire broke out. Teodulo Pavia Guzman 
was killed and Miguel Herrera Pérez was 
taken to the hospital in critical condition. 

Using force to open Oaxaca’s schools 
will replicate shootings like this and the 
ones in Nochixtlan. “The main responsi- 
bility in this conflict is the government’s,” 
declares L6pez Obrador. “Just remember 
the policy that caused it.” 
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Farmworker-Led Boycott of Driscoll’s Berries 


by Felimon Pineda 
Interviewed by David Bacon 


elimon Pifieda is vice president of 
Familias Unidas por la Justicia, the 
independent farm workers union in 
Washington State. He was one of the orig- 
inal strikers when the union was orga- 
nized in 2013. The union, together with 
the union of striking farm workers in Baja 
California, Mexico, has organized a boy- 
cott of Driscoll’s Berries, the world’s 
largest berry company. 
They demand that Driscoll’s take 


responsibility for the conditions and viola- - 


tions of labor rights by the growers whose 
berries they sell. Pifieda describes the life 
of a farm worker producing Driscoll’s 
berries, and his own history that brought 
him into the fields of Washington State. 
He told his story to David Bacon during 
an interview in Linden, Washington. 


Our town in Oaxaca is Jicaral 
Coicoyan de las Flores. We speak 
Mixteco Bajo. I am 33 years old, but I left 
at a very young age. In 1996 I got to San 
Quintin [in Baja California] with my older 
brother. After four nights in Punta 
Colonet, we found a place to stay ina 
camp. There were a lot of cabins for peo- 
ple and we stayed there for six months. 


We planned to go back to Oaxaca 


afterwards, but when we’d been there for 
six months we had no money. We were all 
working — me, my sister, my older broth: 
er and his wife and two kids — but we’d 
all pick tomatoes and cucumbers just to 
have something to eat. There was no bath- 


room then. People would go to the bath-. 


room out in the tomatoes and chiles. The 
children too. 
Another man living there, who spoke 


another dialect of Mixteco, rented us a lit-_ 


tle house. It was one room, very small. 
We were there a year. We were getting 
home at five in the evening and the chil- 
dren were all eating their food cold 
because we couldn’t make the stove work. 

Then my brother said we should buy a 
plot between all of us, to give us a place to 
live. So we paid one payment, and then 
another. My brother is still living there, and 
his children are grown up now. His oldest 
son is 22 or 23. My niece now has kids. - 

_In Punta Colonet, life was very hard. 
Work was always badly paid. You had to 
work a lot for very little. In 1996 the wage 
was 45 pesos. In 2002 I worked three 
months there again, and in 2005 I worked 
almost a year. The bosses paid about 100 
pesos. But the food was cheaper then. 
Maseca [corn flour] cost 55 [pesos]. We 
were not living well, but earning enough 
to afford it. A soda then cost five pesos. 
Now it costs 12 pesos. 

I lived in Punta Colonet two years, and 
then, because of our great need, I-had to 
begin coming to the U.S. I worked in the 
tomatoes in Florida, where it was very 
hot. It was very hard work, because they 
have a trailer for the tomatoes, and I’m 
short. You have to lift the bucket full of 
tomatoes to about nine feet. The person 
on the trailer grabs it and empties it, and 
then hands it back. I couldn’t do it, and I 
had to stand on something, and the bucket 
weighs more than 30 pounds. It was very 
hard, and I did that work for a year-and-a- 
half. In San Quintin I picked tomatoes 
too, but it wasn’t as hard. 

Recently, we’ve seen the movement 
grow in San Quintin — the Alianza de 
Organizaciones Nacional Estatal y 
Municipal por la Justicia Social. They’re 
defending the people. It’s very important 
that there’s someone willing to defend: peo- 
ple. The political parties aren’t interested in 
what’s happening to us at work. | 

I don’t know how the Alianza got start- 
ed, but I hear they’re suffering a lot from 


Felimon Pineda talks to workers and supporters at the end of the march to Sakuma Farms offices in 2015. 


threats by the companies, threats from the 
government. The rich and the bosses have 
bought the government. They pay the 
police, who then shoot at the people. It 
doesn’t matter if they’re women or chil- 
dren. That’s the worst thing I’ve seen in 
the San Quintin Valley. 

At some point in the future, I’ll be 
going back to Mexico. With the threats 
they received, that could affect me too. 
For that reason I’m very grateful for the 
movement they’ve organized. For my 
part, I want to send my greetings to all the 


leaders in San Quintin. 
In 2013, Sakuma Brothers here in 


Washington state threatened us also, 
because of the movement we organized. 
They threatened us with the police and 
hired consultants and guards. Their pur- 
pose was to get rid of our union. Thanks 
to the union we’ve organized here, 
Familias Unidas por la Justicia, we stayed 
firm, and the company wasn’t able to get 
rid of us. We continue to struggle. 

That’s why I’m so interested in the 
struggle going on in the San Quintin 
Valley. When I heard they’d gone out on 
strike I spoke with my brother and asked 
him for the phone number of the radio sta- 
tion there. Then I spoke with them and got 


‘the number of Bonifacio Martinez from 


the Alianza, so that we could communi- 
cate with the leaders. 

It seems they arrived at an agreement on 
the wages. But after they got an answer 
from the government last year, I understand 
that the governor went back on his word, 
and so did the bosses. So then they started a 
boycott of Driscoll’s, the company that dis- 
tributes a lot of berries from San Quintin. 
It’s been hard to keep in communication, 
but we haven’t lost touch. 

They know something of our struggle 
here in Washington state. Our movement 
started on July 11 in 2013, the first day of 
our strike at Sakuma Farms. Sometimes 
the struggle has been very hard. 
Sometimes we feel tired. But then we 
recover our strength and we continue. 
And we continue with the help of a lot of 
unions, reporters, supporters of the boy- 


-cott. And we’re making progress. 


In 2013, at one point, we were negoti- 
ating with the company to improve the 
working conditions for all the workers at 
Sakuma Brothers. Sakuma signed an 
agreement and said he’d respect it, but 
after two weeks he broke it. That was 
when we started our boycott, and it is 
growing every day. 

Sakuma sends his fruit to Driscoll’s in 
Watsonville. In 2013 I said to the com- 


pafieros that we had to go to Watsonville 


to bring our boycott there. I thought that if 


Driscoll’s saw the people there it would 
put more pressure on the company. 

The boycott kept growing and 
Driscoll’s felt the pressure. Finally the 
company called one of our supporters and 
said they wanted to talk about how to get 
the boycott stopped. She said they had to 
talk with us. So last year, on May 8, we 
went to Driscoll’s office in Watsonville. I 
thought their warehouse would be small, 
but there were two very big buildings. 


Everything there was Driscoll’s. 
We started to talk about why the boy- 


cott started. At the beginning they put a 
big bowl on the table with strawberries, 
blueberries, raspberries and blackberries. 
They offered them to us and asked us to 
try some. We said, how can we try some 
if we’re boycotting them? 

We were there almost a day. They said 
they couldn’t force Sakuma to sign a con- 
tract. We said, OK, the boycott will con- 
tinue until we get a union contract. This 
year Sakuma has said he wants to negoti- 
ate with us, but we’ll see what happens. 
Sakuma now has a gringo who works 
with them who’s supposed to be good at 
working in places where there are collec- 
tive demands and problems. 

Last year they were paying $10 an 
hour, which they say is a lot. But although 
they pay by the hour, they demand 50 
pounds per hour to get $10. For 5 pounds 
more there’s a bonus of 1.50, or 11.50 an 
hour. But only the workers who work fast 
can get that.... 

Since 2013, the weekly pay has actual- 
ly gone down, in both strawberries and 
blueberries. Both last year and this year 
the people have walked out on strike 
because they didn’t agree with the wages. 

When the workers struck last year, 
even though I was working at another 
company I went out there. I didn’t want to 
leave the Mixtec people by themselves — 
they’re my people and they chose me as 
vice president of the union. I had to travel 
from far away to get there, but there were 
still about 250 people waiting for me. 
People said: we had to do something, so 
we went to a field where people were still 
working. Those workers said the pay was 
no good, and they left the field too. 

When we demanded a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, the supervisors said 
they wouldn’t discuss it. Then they sent in 
the police. The police asked to talk with 
me, and said I wasn’t working there. 
Alfredo Juarez from our comité [commit- 
tee] said I had a right to be there because I 
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was the union vice president. The police 
said they were going to arrest me. So the 
people asked, are you going to arrest us all? 
The police didn’t know what to say. 

Finally the police said that if we didn’t 
move out of the field, into a public place, 
they’d have to do what they came there 
for. So the people said, OK, and we all 
left the field and went to the Costco 
supermarket in Burlington to demonstrate 
for the boycott. The next day the company 
bought burritos for everyone at work. 

This year there have been more strikes 
like this, and more boycott demonstra- 
tions. That’s why the company says now 
it wants to negotiate with us. 

Talking to Bonifacio, I asked them to 
do a boycott also — us in the north and 
them in the south. That way we’d put 
more pressure on Driscoll’s. We talked 
about the tactics we use and I told him 
about our history. He said Driscoll’s and 
the Alianza had to go to the government 
to ask that the wages get raised. I think 
that’s no good. 

The government has its role, but 
Driscoll’s has to talk with its growers, like 
BerryMex, and ensure that they’re paying 
the workers well. That’s what we told 
Driscoll’s. We’re not going to stop the 
boycott until the day we sign a contract at 
Sakuma. Same with Driscoll’s and 
BerryMex. 

I think the idea of an independent 
union in San Quintin is the best way to do 
it, with a direct contract. The farm work- 
ers of San Quintin have been suffering for 
over 20 years. Hunger wages are the rea- 
son why the people went on strike. 
They’re doing a very good thing. 

But I think it’s better to sign a collec- 
tive agreement with the companies. The 
government is not the owner of the farms. 
Better to force the bosses to pay. They’re 
millionaires. The companies have the 
main responsibility to pay the workers 
well. We are demanding the same things 
both here and there, and the company is 
the same, Driscoll’s. 

Last year they invited me to speak on 
the radio in San Quintin by telephone, so 
everyone in San Quintin could hear about 
us. I wanted to tell people to get involved 
in the movement. It’s good for everyone. 
The strike is the best way to get a fair 
wage. I wanted to tell people not to get 
discouraged, that in Washington state 
we’re struggling too. But the people at the 
radio station said they weren’t authorized, 
and they wouldn’t let me speak. 


See Farmworker Boycott page Il 
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“Somebody has to subsidize the City of 
Oakland law-and-order gang, why not you 
evil shopping cart recyclers. You are a 
disgrace — not us. 

“Make way for the uberati. Get off our 
pavements, buzz off of our streets.” 

The recyclers know who the OPD rep- 
resents. It is your graffiti that gets written 
on every wall. And it is their faces and 
reflections that get wiped off every wall 
and washed out of every park. 

Here is what else they hear from 
Oakland officials: Trash is city property. 
What is it about property that you poor 
people don’t understand? Touch it, and 
we will charge you for theft, assault, tres- 
pass. Trash is a revenue stream, not a wel- 
fare check. Every bottle and can that you 
touch makes you a thief. No, you have no 
right to the City Attorney’s discarded 
coke can. , . 

And it is not just your voice they hear. 
The neighbors say the underclass use their 
income to feed their foul habits. They say 
you recyclers aren’t just thieves, you are 
addicts too. You tax the patience and rev- 
enue of the virtuous homeowners, our 
beloved West Oakland neighbors, and the 
$1 billion garbage mafia that serves them, 
one trash can at a time. 

Shame on you poor people. Shame. 
Just look at the mess your shopping carts- 
leave behind. Look at all the crumbs. 
Your theft of all this waste is a scar on the 
environment. All this heat is making the 
city’s polar ice caps to melt. 

And noise pollution, the rattle of that 
horrible shopping cart of yours outside 
my window, at all hours of the day and 
night. How dare you disturb our peace, 
and my sleep? Can’t I have a cappuccino 
in peace, on a weekend, without the sight 
of your shopping cart blocking my view? 

And no, sorry, you can’t use the toilet 
at Starbucks. Or any other spot. Chamber 
of Commerce rules. Nope, you have to 
pay to pee. And, no, the state of your 
bladder and intestines are no concern of 
mine. The law is about technology, not 
biology. Of course, there is not a single 
spot where you can pee in Oakland. 

No. don’t go behind the bushes. That’s 
reserved for dogs. You stink of sweat and 
urine. Humans shouldn’t smell. Why can’t 
you be polished and pretty? Like Libby, 
Lynette and Desley. 

You, Eric the recycler, yes you. Stop 
protesting. That’s too masculine. You 
want to go to prison again? Good, so read 
what the neighbors have asked me to etch 
on your skin like a Scarlet Letter: “thief” 
and “addict.” 

The age of the low-tech shopping cart 
is over. Oakland will now turn into San 
Francisco — a hi-tech enclave. 

And how about a final bow? “No, no, 
please, neighbors, no standing ovation. 
Aw shucks, we at the City Attorney’s 
Office were just doing our jobs. And they 
are just losing theirs.” 

I dedicate this legal loophole to the 
neighbors. This case — a coffin contain- 
ing the remains of the recyclers — should 
help them recover from the trauma caused 


by shopping carts. Did you come up with: 


the loophole all by yourself? Or did the 
neighbors help you? With an assist from 
the City Administrator? Was your office a 
part of their legal team? Or did they serve 
as your research assistants? 

Do you have all the neighbors’ letters 
and pictures on file? Has the City 
Administrator collated them in alphabeti- 
cal order? By any. chance, might you share 
their names? 

There is one decent neighbor — a bud- 
ding Mapplethorpe — who loves to take 
indecent pictures of recyclers just when 
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they are about to pee. Perhaps once this 
case is over the City could exhibit them at 


-the Oakland Museum. 
In your letter announcing the closure of | 


Alliance Recycling, you draw quite heavi- 
ly on what the neighbors say. Could you, 
at least, name five of the framers? 
Oakland’s version of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Adams, Hancock and Madison. 

Why not offer us an insider’s view of the 
workings of democracy in America? We 
are all curious to know how a group as sig- 
nificant as Oakland’s shopping cart recy- 
clers, gets redacted out of “We the People.” 
Or in this case, “We the Neighbors.” 

The neighbors say that Alliance has 
been a consistent nuisance. The neighbors 
say that the recyclers are thieves and that 
the thieves use their money to do drugs in 
the park outside Alliance. 

That’s all fine. But who are the neigh- 
bors? And how were the recyclers con- 
demned in their court? Who was the 
judge? Who was the jury? Where is the 
evidence? How much were the damages? 

Who has actually lost how many metal 
ladders? And how much sleep? How do 
the West Oakland neighbors monetize the 
damage from the recyclers? Look at how 
the price of condos in Magnolia Row, a 
block away from the recycling center, was 
once in the 200k ‘range in 2010, and has 
now éscalated to the 600k and 700k 
range. So is criminalizing the recyclers as 
thieves and addicts and shutting down 
their recycling center the best way to cele- 
brate successful speculation in the hood? 

Consider the imbalance — the inequal- 
ity — between the neighbors you repre- 
sent, and the recyclers. On a good day, a 
top-notch shopping cart recycler — not 
the disabled or senior ones who travel 
more slowly and more painfully — can 
make $104 if they pick up and haul 1000 
pounds of glass to Alliance Metals. That’s 
roughly 7,000 glass bottles. If they pick 
aluminum cans, that’s 25-35 cans per 
pound, so it takes roughly 2,000 cans to 
total 65 pounds and earn $102.05. 

Have you tried lugging, say, a 65- 
pound suitcase to the airport for one mile? 
How about through the streets of Oakland 
for five or ten miles? 

Now put yourself in the position of 
Miss Kay. She weighed far less than 100 
pounds. And heard voices. And had can- 
cer. And looked for bottles and cans. Do 
you really think it is fair to take away her 
shopping cart, which is not only full of 
cans, but all her worldly belongings? 

Do you really want the OPD to stop her 
for theft, make her empty her shopping cart, 
and leave her more stranded? Do you know 
how many. bottles and.cans-she-has to pick 


Customers roll in at 8 a.m. sharp to Alliance Recycling in Oakland on the last day after the gate opens. 


and deliver to Alliance Metals to afford 10 
square feet of the 1,000-square-foot condos 
in Magnolia Row? 

Is this what you studied law for? Is this 
why you entered public service? To rob 
the underclass — hundreds of Miss Kays 
— out of their recycling income? 

Given all the streets and all the long 
miles that these folks have to travel every 
day while lugging that much weight, just to 
live another day, is closing Alliance Metals, 
without offering any of the recyclers an 
alternative, the righteous thing to do? 
Righteous is recycler Jason Witt’s word. 

Is it a righteous thing to do when the 
City Attorney outlaws and closes the 
recycling center — and thus eliminates 
the paltry income earned by shopping cart 
recyclers who are barely staying housed 
— at a time when rents are skyrocketing? 

Is closing a business that offers $3 mil- 
lion a year to folks like Miss Kay a pro- 
portionate response to the complaints of 
neighbors whose material losses due to 
the activity of the recyclers are negligible 
compared to what bottles and cans mean 
to the poor? ° 

Do you expect me to buy into the narcis- 
sism of neighbors whose sense of entitle- 
ment recognizes no limit? How did they get 
to rig the scale of justice in your office so 
as to make the weight and worth of poor 
and homeless recyclers, as a population, 
utterly negligible? How is that gravity 
grants their labor some value but you and 
the neighbors do not? There is nothing 
wrong with them. What is wrong with you? 

Did you actually step outside your 
office to verify the statements of the 
neighbors? Based on your surveys and 
data, how many of the recyclers are 
thieves? How many are addicts? Ten per- 
cent or 20 percent? OK. But what about 
the other 80 percent, including the seniors 
at St. Andrews Manor? Were there any 
other categories? Or just the two? 

I interviewed West Oakland’s native 
son, former Oakland Mayor Ron Dellums, 
during the filming of Dogtown 
Redemption. He grew up recycling. I’m 
happy to send you the videos where he 
describes this. And he shared a story with 
us about getting into a brawl in his 
Catholic elementary school after some- 
body had called him a dirty black African. 
Three categories. 

His mother had replied that the only 
word that should have hurt him was 
“dirty,” and then only if it were true, and 
that he had every reason to be proud of 
his race and heritage, but that he was 
“1,001 adjectives.” 

So please, do tell us, how did you, 


your staff and the neighbors come up with... 
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only two categories — thief and addict — 
when it comes to describing the activities 
of the recyclers? Who gave you and the 
neighbors the right to attack the pride, the 
heritage and the history of recyclers you 
have never bothered to meet, let alone 
befriend? Thief or addict. Pick one or 
both. And that is the only choice we are 
permitted on your menu? 

But really, have you ever met a recy- 
cler? Or have you only encountered them 
through the surveillance cameras and slurs 
of the neighbors? Easier to meet them on 
the street, as flesh, than search for them in 
law books, as corpses. 

Do you think you could risk your legal 
career and reputation by coming up with 
other words and adjectives to describe, 
rather than defame, Oakland’s shopping 
cart recyclers? Dellums did. 

Are you sure that the only thing they 
have ever been or can ever be is thieves and 
addicts and nuisances to the neighbors? 
How many recyclers are senior citizens? 

Do you know Winnie? Adorable. A 
grandma. Had you shown up at Alliance 
Recycling on the last day, or for that mat- 
ter, any day, you would have seen her, 


accompanied by her four-year-old grand- 


son. They recycle. In your eyes, if not 
your books, which one is the thief and 
which the addict? 

I’m curious. How many recyclers did 
you and your staff interview? What 
amount of legal research and due dili- 
gence went into your decision? Of course, 
most recyclers are not wired. They don’t 
have an electronic or online presence. 

They may not be members of the West 
Oakland Neighbors or the Dogtown 
Neighbors Association. But that does not 
make them virtual. They have names. 


They are still part of the neighborhood, 


aren’t they? So how is it that you see them 
only in relation to the neighbors, and then 
only as a nuisance? 

Has the law — your profession — 
robbed you of the gift of empathy, as 
surely as it has the neighbors? 

Why must you see the recyclers solely 
in relation to crime? What is this jaun- 
diced eye? Why can’t you see the recy- 
clers in relation to each other, as friends 
and family? Or in relation to their labor? 
As economic agents and entrepreneurs? 

Why do you magnify the prejudice of 
the neighbors into the prison in which the 
life and humanity of an entire community 
is obliterated? 

Given that many have’ been recycling 
at Alliance since their childhood, how is it 
that you do not see the roots, the history 
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and heritage that bind them and their 
memories to every square inch of 
Oakland? Not by virtue of money and 
comfort, but by virtue of toil and trauma. 

A few more crucial questions: 

How does your office draw the bound- 
aries between the neighbors and the recy- 
clers? How do you tell the difference 


between a neighbor and a recycler? In © 


your judgment, where does the quality of 
life of one American begin and where 
does the quality of life of another end? 
How does the City of Oakland justify 
administering the law in a way to secure 
outcomes that benefit one set of residents 


at the expense of another? Does the mar- | 


ginal benefit you secure for some neigh- 
bors justify the shock to others? Is that a 
compassionate solution? 3 . 

I must say that I’m still utterly per- 
plexed — perplexed by the double stan- 
dard that favored one group of neighbors, 
and the unequal justice that permitted the 
City of Oakland to deprive poor and hard- 
working recyclers of their very livelihood. 

You must pardon me. We immigrants 
are naive. We cling to the Constitution 
with our lives, thinking, perhaps wrongly, 
that America is a land of laws, and the 
law is what binds us together as one peo- 
ple. 

Sure, in Europe, the old world, the 
elites rule. Privilege and prejudice are the 
norm. The people are the subjects of 
princes. And princes are the law. They are 
the state. 

But Oakland is still a part of America, 
and in America, the people — the neigh- 
bors and the recyclers-— are equal under 
the law. They are free to recycle without 
being incriminated, en masse, as thieves 
and addicts, and subjected to collective 
punishment based on what neighbors say or 
think about their profession or behavior. 

That is what makes America different 
from East Germany, or for that matter, 
Iran. We don’t spy on each other. We 
don’t make false accusations. We don’t 
assume guilt. And we don’t engage in col- 
lective punishment. Or for that matter, in 


- arbitrary, cruel and unusual punishment. 


That is still not, even if it is fast becom- 
ing, our creed. 

The majesty of our legal tradition and 
ethos is derived from our respect for indi- 
vidual rights. The weakest among us is 
endowed with the-same civil, economic 
and human rights as the wealthiest of 
European monarchs and Arabian sultans. 
We are not a polite nation of servile 
sheep. We are a rowdy and rebellious 
bunch. We don’t stomach hubris — 
British or otherwise. And we don’t cele- 
brate narcissism. We puncture it. 

Your job, as the City Attorney, is not to 
convert California into a cheap duplicate of 
Arabia — a place where the function of the 
law is to inflate the quality of life of royal- 
ty. Nor is it to create the conditions for 
riots and revolution by treating the poor as 
the third estate. We are a fair and decent 
people. We don’t kick folks who are down 
— the way Miss Kay was kicked to death. 
Rather, we reach down, as down as down 
can be, and lift people up. 

If we could lift all of Europe and Japan 
out of the wreckage of war and poverty, 
how is it that we have become so poor 
and so pathetic that we cannot lift 40 mil- 
lion Americans out of poverty? 

Why are we waterboarding the poor? 
Why are we, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, turning on each other and turning 
the law into an instrument for treating the 
poor — American citizens, one and all — 
as terrorists with no rights and no security 


Recyclers gathered at City Hall on July 12 to voice their deep concerns about the loss of Alliance Metals. 


in their own homeland? 

You are toying with tyranny. And, 
worse. You are acting as if we Americans 
are a bankrupt nation — a democracy 
whose people lack the spirit, will, imagina- 
tion and resources to mobilize in defense of 
our poorest and weakest citizens. 

Oakland Mayor Libby Schaaf may 
spend more. time and money on her pedi- 
cure than on the poor, and neither she nor 
Lynette McElhaney have intervened on 
the recyclers’ behalf. 

There is no excuse for Oakland’s 
Mayor and. City Attorney and City 
Council president to act like Marie- 
Antoinette’s sorority sisters in a sorority 
that taunts and tramples on the poor. I 
know a lot of police officers who are a 
hundred times more compassionate 
towards recyclers than the class of politi- 
cians and lawyers who run the city. 

Libby Schaaf may be the mayor and 
Barbara Parker may be the city attorney. 
But you are both accountable, not-only for 
robbing Oakland’s poor of their daily 
bread, but also for treating them as crimi- 
nals who are owed nothing and can earn 
nothing but your utter contempt. Your 
silence is as obscene as your statements. 

To this day, not one of you has offered 
an apology, let alone a resignation, for 
permitting the neighbors to hijack the 
machinery of the city and run the recy- 
clers over for obstructing their streets. 

You have not extended the recyclers — 
and the people who voted you into office 
— the courtesy of knowing why you have 
labeled hundreds of poor people “thieves 
and addicts” without presenting the facts 
or evidence against them. 

To this day, we do not have the benefit 
of knowing which neighbors you repre- 
sent and which you do not. How many 
hours have you clocked listening to the 
neighbors plead their case? Why not 
extend ten minutes to hear out the recy- 
clers? There are some folks in the city 
who would do that —perhaps none with 
more class and grace than Mike Church. 


Did you ask him about the homeless recy- ° 


clers he and Operation Dignity have 
saved? Do you know how many hundreds 
of people owe their lives to Mike, and I 
must add, Susan Shelton? 

Do you know how much contempt the 
neighbors directed at them for intervening 
to save Oakland’s poor, with virtually no 
resources, no support and no respect. Did 
you try reaching out to Mike before mak- 
ing such sweeping and stupid generaliza- 
tions about Oakland’s.recyclers? I don’t 
think so. His humanity, humor and intelli- 
gence would have rubbed off on you. 


You are all in constant email contact - 


and on a first name basis with the neigh- 
bors. And yet, you are not in touch with 
any of the recyclers. You don’t know their 
names, and‘would be hard-pressed to find 


them. You.inhabit the sky. They inhabit 

the earth, ==". = = Se . 
.That is why your policies and-laws make 

no sense to anyone other than yourselves 


and the neighbors. Your reality is complete- 


ly divorced from the life and work of the 
recyclers. You impose your own. horribly 
grotesque projections and distortions on 
them as a matter of doctrine in the name of 
a caste system — a legal racket sanctified 
in the name of the neighbors. 

The rest of us are still wondering why 
you have adopted and touted as law, a 
policy premised on prejudice, without 
offering a single fact in support of your 
statements about recyclers. 

Quite apart from your contempt for the 
poor, you are making a mockery of 
Oakland’s City Council. 

May I refer you to the Oakland City 


‘* Planning Commission, the Director’s 


Report, on May 5, 2004. The subject is 
Alliance’s compliance with the Conditional 
Use Permit. The Commission recognized 
Alliance’s right to accept walk-in shopping 
cart recyclers and even made proposals 
about where in the yard the recyclers 
should sort their bottles and cans. 

The Planning Commission concluded: 

1) The business is in full compliance 
with the state Stormwater, Management 
Monitoring Program requirements, includ- 
ing a General Permit issued in 1996. 

2) The owner utilized two “Ride On” 
sweeping machines, and the perimeter of 
the site is swept daily. 

3) Shopping cart clearance is handled 
through contract arrangements with two 
retrieval services (Protect-a-Cart and F&J 
Cart services) 1-2 times daily. 

It is signed by Gary Patton, planning 
manager. 

Why would the City Planning 
Commission grant Alliance a Conditional 
Use Permit, and consider its shopping cart 
retrieval and clearance business a cure — 
a decision that implicitly recognizes and 
protects shopping cart recyclers — if they 
were all “thieves and addicts.” 

What changed in less than ten years? 
The Dellums administration stood behind 
the Planning Commission. The Jean Quan 
mayoral administration did the same. 

What made the Schaaf administration 
reverse course? How does the Schaaf 
administration make policy? And for 
whom? What led you and the City admin- 
istrator to open up this case and start 
searching for your precious little legal 
loopholes? Why would the City suddenly 
start fining Alliance thousands of dollars 
for accepting shopping cart traffic when 
the City government had instructed them 
on where and how to manage shopping 
cart traffic in the yard? 

Did the streets of Oakland get narrow- 
er? Did the shopping carts get bigger? 

How was it that in the span of a month, 


Denise Zmekhol photo 


the Oakland Police Department stopped 


_ and fined dozens of shopping cart recy- 


clers for obstructing traffic? Was that on 
the instructions of the City Attorney’ or 
Administrator? Was it just a random 
occurrence that took place without the 
mayor’s knowledge and support? 

Or were you acting on behalf of the 
neighbors — not only manufacturing the 
law but also creating the facts to destroy 
the reputation and credibility of a busi- 
ness, raising the risks and costs as an indi- 


rect way of bypassing the planning com- . 


mission to eliminate an industry that 
serves shopping cart recyclers? 

Doesn’t precedent, history and tradi- 
tion have any force? Is the entire city 
unmoored — to use Susan Shelton’s word 
— with no moral compass, no legal 


anchor and no political intelligence? Is. 


holding elective office just a popularity 
contest in which the pretty candidate with 
the best posters gets to perform open heart 
surgery on the body of the city? 

Are you sure that the City of Oakland’s 
employees are all fools — another under- 
class whose opinions, reports and deliber- 
ations can be thrown out the window at 
the stroke of your pen? 

Please explain why the City Slicker 
farm folks who converted the park outside 
Alliance Recycling into a vegetable gar- 
den to share cheap, organic produce with 
the poor would build a little cabin to feed 
the “thieves and addicts?” Why would the 
City of Oakland provide them with a sig- 
nificant subsidy to serve the poor, only to 
shut down a recycling center that provid- 
ed them with money? As Jasmine Smith, 
one of the recyclers, told us, you can’t pay 
your utility bills with broccoli, no matter 
how delicious. 

Do you know what happened to the 
City Slicker farm cabin? It was torn 
down. Not by the recyclers, but by the 
neighbors. They accused City Slicker 
farms of drawing the poor into the neigh- 
borhood. Their crime was feeding the 
poor in the park. As the neighbors saw it, 
the City Slicker folks were confused 
about their mission. Their job was to 
fence the parks and force the poor out, 
under the guise of growing vegetables. In 
the eyes of the neighbors, environmental- 
ism was supposed to be just a front for 
white liberals to get rid of poor blacks. 

During an earlier operation targeting 
the poor a few years ago, was it not your 
office that declared that Councilwoman 
Nancy Nadel’s attempt to ban shopping 
cart recyclers violated state laws? And did 
your office not make the case, before the 
City Council, that discriminating against 
the poor based on their mode of trans- 
portation violates the equal protection 
clause of the constitution? 


See Persecution of the Poor page & 


A metal gorilla, made of car parts, rested outside Alliance Metals, | 
one of the many examples of creativity found in this neighborhood. 
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from page 7 


I was there. I filmed it. There were hun- 
- dreds of recyclers in the room. And they 
were not alone. Their supporters from 
Oakland and across the Bay Area had 
turned up to speak in their defense. Pastors, 
doctors, social workers, mental health pro- 
fessionals, and yes, neighbors too. 

Were we not the people? How can you 

dismiss and discount our presence as if we 
were a mob — a crowd rented to lobby on 
behalf of thieves and addicts? Do you think 
you can wave your magic wand and dis- 
miss all of us as a nuisance? How is it that 
you and the neighbors can consign all of 
that energy and history to the oubliette? 
' Do you recall what happened the day 
after? Operation Recyclergate! After 
many failed attempts, the OPD succeeded 
in slipping a $7.50 coil of PG&E copper 
wire — legible only under a microscope 
— past Maria, Alliance’s weigh master. 
Dozens of police cars descended on 
Alliance in a major show of force and 
they began scouring the premises in 
search of stolen material and drugs. ° 

Maria was devastated. She could not 
stop crying. She thought she had failed 
her boss, fellow workers and customers. 
Everybody else was terrorized and trau- 
matized. Alliance had to produce records 
for hundreds of thousands of transactions. 
And spend thousands on legal fees. 

The discovery process was fascinating. 
Recyclergate exposed massive collusion 
between the city administrator’s office 
and the OPD — including the redaction 
and deletion of emails. 

Arturo Sanchez’s name kept coming 
up. Ironically, he worked for the city 
administrator in some capacity. And I dis- 
tinctly recall being excluded from a meet- 
ing he was having with the neighbors. No 
more than six or seven people. Are they 
the same people you are representing? 

So, please, review the Recyclergate 
case. The city lost. Alliance received a 
$75,000 settlement. Is that PG&E wire — 
valued at $7.50 — the basis for your 


claim that Alliance owners encourage 
theft? Does it not bother you that at the 
instigation of the neighbors, policemen 
posed as recyclers in order to frame an 
entire community as thieves? Is that a 
wise use of public funds? 

Do you not think of the toll these oper- 
ations take on a police force already 
stretched to the breaking point? Isn’t it 
you — the City Attorney — who has 
encouraged the police to manufacture 
theft and produce nuisance to please your 
clients, the neighbors? Isn’t that a massive 
waste of taxpayer money, to mention 
nothing about the damage to Oakland’s 
reputation as a city with a heart? 

How can you and the City administra- 
tor conspire with the neighbors to bypass 
the City Council and the people? 

The nuisance loophole enabled you to 
charge shopping: cart recyclers for block- 
ing traffic, and impose massive fines on 
Alliance, thereby imploding their business 


- model by reducing shopping cart recyclers 


into persona non grata. Then the City 
offered the owners a year to relocate or 
face fines of $1,000 per day. 

That is a true measure of how much you, 
the city administrator and the neighbors 
detest the poor, and how badly you want 
them walled off. Isn’t it a measure of 
impunity — your certainty that they are too 
weak, too tired and too broke to defend 
themselves? You hold all the cards, don’t 
you? You are the law. And, right or wrong, 
the mayor and neighbors all stand behind 
you. California lawyer of 2015. 

The law is a weapon. You wield it 
without mercy. There are no conse- 
quences if you destroy property, decimate 
jobs and damage lives. In your case, the 
wages of hundreds of the poorest Oakland 
residents were eliminated by the City’s 
attack on Alliance, and the loss of income 
amounts to $3 million per year. 

And the victims will no doubt show up 
in hospitals and morgues, at a hundred 
times the cost to the city and county. You 
see, you didn’t just take away their 
money. You took away, in the words of 


Maria, their home away from home. 

No matter how sick Miss Kay was, 
when she got to the recycling center, even 
if she had two cans, she would find pro- 
tection, in the form of friends. Landon 
‘would slip her $5. Bonnie would give her 
a blanket, and Jason a cigarette. That was 
a form of insurance, much cheaper than 
Obamacare. You took all of that away. 
You and your gang destroyed it for all of 
us. We lost our turf — the only place 
where we could stand and be respected 


because Miss Kay treated all of us as" 


human beings.: 

So did Ruby, an older Asian woman 
whose house is opposite Alliance. Ruby is 
old school. She had a grocery store in 
Oakland. And so for years, when mothers 
did’ not have money, she’d let them walk 
out of the store with milk, without blink- 
ing. She didn’t take pictures and call on 
the city to protect her property against 
thieves. She let it pass. 

Ruby was not one to tolerate poverty. 
And to this day, those kids who drank her 
milk — the kids born into poverty and 
bound to shopping carts — remember Miss 
Ruby. They stop by and help her with her 
lawn. And they make sure she is okay. 

Miss Ruby was a grocer. But she didn’t 
have a grocer’s mentality. Miss Ruby, 
Madame City Attorney, is my kind of 
neighbor. And you do not represent her. 
She would never — not in a-thousand 
years — refer to the kids that she fed as 
thieves and addicts. 


Miss Ruby lives directly opposite the © 


recycling center. She is the one most 
impacted by it. Not by the nuisance, but 
by the legacy of poverty haunting the kids 
whose mothers’ only way of buying milk 
is by recycling trash in the recycling cen- 
ter you so cavalierly dismiss as a consis- 
tent nuisance. 

Ruby’s getting old and frail. She will 
not live a great deal longer. And the sad 
thing is that among all the neighbors who 
have written to you, she is the one who 
‘leaves behind a legacy of love. I wish you 
and the neighbors had a touch of Ruby’s 
light and joy. She knew what it meant to 
survive against all‘odds. She knew what it 
meant to care, and to love. You don’t. 


This Star Wars android stood outside the entrance to Alliance, 
greeting the recyclers on their daily rounds for all those years. 
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~ When will you begin to understand 
how much damage you and the neighbors 
have caused? It was an act of economic 
sabotage to charge Alliance’s owners, and 
by implication, its employees and cus- 
tomers, with “encouraging theft.” That is 
exactly what you have done: you have 
jacked up the cost of doing business with 
anyone pushing a shopping cart. 

You have bankrupted a business. You 
have caused unemployment. You have 
manufactured homelessness. And you 
have not even had the moral imagination 
to think of a solution or an apology. 

You talk about the quality of life of the 
neighbors, ad nauseum. Bullshit. They are 
all fine. They have all their material needs 
covered and more. And their property 
prices have shot through the roof. If they 
are victims, they are a victim of addiction 
to comfort and luxury. Volvos and Audis. 

It is Miss Kay and thousands like her 
who are at risk. Instead of recognizing and 
supporting the City’s homeless outreach 
efforts — the attempt to scrape lives off 
streets hours before they expire — the 
neighbors whine about “Operation 
Indignity” not cleaning up styrofoam off 
the streets. 

But what about the quality of life of the 
homeless people of Oakland? And the 
recyclers? Does your office keep track of 
hate crimes against the poor? Or do you 
consider it a waste of time to concern 
yourselves with people whose lives and 
work you label as a nuisance? 

Miss Kay was killed. A neighbor 
tripped on her while she was sleeping out- 
side the CVS store in Emeryville, and 
then began beating and kicking this small, 
desperately ill woman nearly to death. 
Despite the intervention of the Emeryville 
police and the dedication of the staff at 
Highland Hospital, she never emerged 
from her coma. 

She is not alone. If you were to visit 
the recycling center, you would notice 


‘that many of the recyclers are wearing 


hospital wristbands. They are already on 
the edge, with anxiety, stress, and blood 
pressure off the charts. 


See Persecution of the Poor page 9 
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They are exposed to every form of vio- 
lence. They are each other’s only protec- 
tion. Nature is bad and harsh enough. 
Why must you and the neighbors make 
their lives even more difficult? 

Why let the OPD cite them for 
obstructing traffic? Why fine them and 
force them to empty their bottles and 
cans, and what little property they have on 
the street? Why treat them as thieves 
when you know that Alliance has a ser- 
vice that washes and returns shopping 
carts back to the supermarkets? 

Why is it that instead of doing every- 
thing in your power to address homeless- 
ness and poverty, you not only let it fester, 
but make it worse? Is it not bad enough that 
a woman as beautiful and dignified as Miss 
Kay is forced te live on the street, with no 
protection whatsoever? Why ‘treat her as 
filth and dirt? Why punish her as if she 
were a biological, economic and environ- 
mental hazard? Why project all our fears of 
death and decay on her? : 

Have you considered the recyclers’ 
complaints against the neighbors? Do you 
really know who the neighbors are? Have 
you followed what they say, or seen how 
they behave? 

For some history, check out the West 
Oakland Neighbors’ old website: “My 


Beautiful West Oakland.” That is where ~ 


you will find the neighbors labeling the 
recyclers as thieves and addicts. Also 
prostitutes. Is that website your source? 
The neighbors don’t just target the 
recyclers. They are revolted by what they 
call the homeless “epidemic” in West 
Oakland. And they don’t just object to 
recyclers doing drugs in the park. They 
object to church groups, or as they put it, 
“packs of christens,’”’ feeding the pigeons. 
The neighbors also played an active 
role in urging the City and County to 
crack down on homeless people. They 
harassed the recyclers by urging the City 
and OPD to undertake, among other 
things, “shopping cart stings.” Here are 
some excerpts from their website, 
absolutely shot through with prejudice: 


Enough is Enough 

We’ve gone back and forth between the 
city and the County but the mess still piles 
up...the area around the underpass, 
Alliance Metals and the adjacent park are 
reprehensible (wow, I’ve used that word 
twice in two posts) What is going to get the 
City or County to take action...at least a lit- 
tle clean up or a stolen shopping cart sting. 


The neighbors actively exchange pho- 
tos of the homeless and recyclers on their 
website. And it is not only their cameras 
that they threaten to aim at their targets. 


Smile for the Camera 

We’ve been encouraging neighbors to 
take more pictures... Yesterday I found the 
following in my InBox: “You were right 
about them running from a camera. This 
series of pics was taken yesterday. I have 
had trouble with this guy before and instead 
of bringing out my gun I brought out my 


camera and he literally ran away conceal- 
ing his face and hopping the fence...” 


Although much of the neighbors’ state- 
ments focus on nuisance behavior, there is 
also a strong undercurrent of racial alien- 
ation and aggression. 


We the People... 

- It seems “West Oakland for the peo- 
ple” means you have to be black to quali- 
fy as “people” ...which is too bad for 
many folks...including our Councilwoman, 
Nancy Nadel. 


Here is another example of their 
“thoughts” on race: 


Ghetto-rification 
A neighbor wonders if we need a new 
word in the dictionary. She could be right. 
Read on... 
“I was thinking about the term gentri- 


_ fication and how improving a neighbor- 


hood is seen as a negative thing. Well, 
what about ghetto-rification as a new 
word? Why isn’t it just.as bad to come 
into a nice neighborhood and begin to sell 
drugs and toss garbage everywhere and 
crap in the streets-doesn’t that push peo- 
ple out too? After all, if West Oakland 
was at one time the largest middle class 
black neighborhood in the US-then what 
happened? I invite someone, anyone, to 
explain to.me why because I am white, I 
am responsible for the degradation of the 
neighborhood...so why am I the problem? 
This neighborhood was a filthy haven for 
drugs, prostitution and theft when I moved 
here. It still is.” 


Nancy Nadel, then the West Oakland 
City Councilwoman, was scapegoated for 
failing to crack down on crime. 


Recent Nadelisms 

_Our city council member says she does 
not believe in jail. Well, then, I leave it to 
her to draw up the necessary adoption 
papers so that she can take legal custody 
of these kids and address their unaccept- 
able behavior. 


In protest, Nadel took on the neighbors 
for their email bullying: 


Thankfully there are some of us intelli- 
gent enough to know that jail is not the 
only solution to stopping crime, nor does 
isolation by itself successfully end anti- 
social behavior. I was just listening to a 
news report tonight about much email 
bullying is done amongst youth on their 
networks. I wonder what analysis would 
find of these adult email networks. 


Of course, Madame City Attorney, 
before adopting the divisive rhetoric of 
the West Oakland Neighbors as your only 
source of information about the recyclers 
and the homeless, you and Mayor Schaaf 
could have consulted with Nancy Nadel, 
Susan Shelton and Mike Church and 
countless other city officials. You didn’t. 

Don’t you consider it odd that so many 
of the neighbors have such a strange 
obsession with Alliance’s toilet? Again 
the filth metaphor — when it was not 
attached to the body of the recyclers, it 
was attached to the owners of the recy- 


cling center. This by neighbors who had 
never actually seen Alliance’s toilet, and 
never knew Rita, the lady who took great 
pride in keeping Alliance’s toilet clean. 

Could it be that the coordinated, relent- 
less and systematic complaints about 
shopping carts is code for the racial and 
economic cleansing of the neighborhood? 

Did you at any point consider putting 
yourself in the shoes of the recyclers? Do 
you know how many recyclers complain 
about strangers taking their pictures with- 
out their permission? Are you not alarmed 
by neighbors who are obsessed with the 
bodily functions of the homeless, acting 
like paparazzi trying to catch their prey in 
exposed and incriminating situations? 

Isn’t that crossing a boundary — with 
virtue and morality as the puritanical front 
for voyeurism, and with poverty as porn? 
Surely, you recognize the power of racial, 
economic and legal codes. Racism, slav- 
ery and sadism manifest themselves as 
propriety, civility and civilization. 

The neighbors act as settlers who want 
to turn Qakland into a replica of 
Jamestown. The recyclers have to con- 
form with the rules and conditions of the 
neighbors. And so they are subjected to 
constant surveillance and policing: an 
obsessive desire to impose rules and regu- 
lations on the filthy body of-savages 
engaged in foul practices in the wilderness 
— in our case, the park outside Alliance. 

Anyway, you have done your job. Our 
appeals and petitions have been ignored. 
Oliver Stone’s letter failed to move you. 
The ACLU had no impact. The NAACP 
less. Protests led by Pastor Lankford came 
to nothing. No one cared to hear Eric and 
countless other recyclers — from the 
elderly to the disabled — describe what 
recycling did for them. 

The owners of Alliance Recycling did 
the math and read the tea leaves. Who 
wants to fight the City of Oakland — and 
assume thousands of dollars in fines and 
legal costs — in the name of protecting 
shopping cart recyclers? How do you con- 
vince businessmen to lose money so you 
can wage a battle they have already lost? 

In the end, the recyclers did not have a 
leg to stand on. Nothing worked. We did 
not manage to break through City Hall. So 
much for the power of film. And activism. 
Of course, I should have known better. 

And so, with the stroke of your pen, 
after operating in West Oakland for over 
forty years, Alliance Metals was closed, 
for good, at noon on August 20, 2016. 

Maurice, the security guard at 
Alliance, started pulling on the chain a 
few minutes before noon. He hollered, as 
he has for years, “we are closed, we are 
closed,” for the last time. Such stoic sad- 
ness. The gate came down. A few recy- 
clers didn’t make it in, but one managed 
to slip through. Thanks to Victor. 

In the end, it was all so normal. And 
yet it was the death of an epoch, the loss 
of so much and so many. 

Now, Alliance will turn into condos. 
As the Clawson school has. And the kids 
who grew up in the neighborhood, as stu- 
dents at Clawson, and recyclers at 
Alliance, will become strangers in their 
own homeland. 


Thank God for Larry, tall and lanky. 
How much I love him. After the gates 
came down, and long after Lance, the. 
owner, had sold the sculptures that, like 
the recyclers, were fixtures in West 
Oakland, long after C3PO was yanked off 
his perch and hauled into his morgue, 
Larry stayed behind. = 

He had a job to do. And he did it. He 
has worked at Alliance as a day employee 
for 13 years. Through three heart attacks. 
And diabetes — a missing toe. Not a word 
of complaint, not from Larry. Just duty 
and devotion honed down into ritual, 
practiced to perfection. Boy does he know 
how to make buckets skate on asphalt. 
Juggles and shuffles them by the dozen. 

Larry. Loyal to the very end, long after 
the captains had abandoned ship. It was 
Larry who climbed up. a ladder, reached 
out as only he could, and pulled down the 
American flag. 

Nobody from the City of Oakland 
attended the ceremonies. No sign of the 
mayor or the city attorney. Or for that 
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“matter the City Council president. And the 


neighbors? Nowhere to be seen. You 
would think they would want the credit 
for sinking a supposed slave ship that sup- 
posedly housed so many criminals. 

Why, you could have easily snatched 
Larry’s American flag and waved it from 
the rooftop of City Hall. And all the poor 
neighbors, terrorized by the “addicts and 
thieves,’ could finally attain their dream 
of picnicking in their park, without a thief 
or:an. addict in sight. 

The funeral of Alliance, like the burial 
of so many other industries, was a solitary 
affair. It was a weekend in August. The 
mayor and everybody else were off, no 
doubt enjoying their month-long vacations. 

All that remained was a relic, Ohio 
Smith. He was working on a Saturday, 
disturbing everyone’s peace. Engaging in 
“theft” to feed his one-year-old’s addic- 
tion to milk. Ohio held up his receipt as if 
it were his raison d’etre: $80 and change. 
Not bad for two hours, though it is hard to 
work at his rapid pace. 

He asked the mayor — or was it a 
question voiced into the wind — how he 


_ was going to pay his utilities bill without 


the recycling center. Nobody appeared to 
have the heart to tell him the truth: He 
wasn’t going to be able to pay it. 

For Ohio, the lights are going out. The 
City Attorney, acting on behalf of the 
neighbors, had designated him, and pre- 
sumably his kid, a nuisance — a thief and 
an addict. Ohio Smith. Schaafted. August 
20, 2016. 

Congratulations to the mayor and city 
attorney. You won. 

So much for Christ and the promise of 
redemption. So much for the lost sheep. 

He told them this parable. “Which of 
you men, if you had one hundred sheep, 
and lost one of them, wouldn’t leave the 
ninety-nine in the wilderness, and go after 
the one that was lost, until he found it? 
When he has found it, he carries it on his 
Shoulders, rejoicing. When he comes 
home, he calls together his friends, his 
family and his neighbors, saying to them, 
‘Rejoice with me, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost!’” — Luke 15:3-7 


Doors Close Forever 
at Alliance Recycling 


from page 2 


afternoons there for the last six years with 
the recyclers, serving them a hot meal and 
checking in with them on the latest news. 
When he heard about the closing, he 
said, “At first I thought, well it would just 
be a sad day and then I realized that I 
couldn’t let that day go by without honor- 
ing, celebrating, protesting. It was kind of 
all those things in one. The six years I had 


known these people, I actually in a small 


way had gotten to be part of what is a 


very vibrant, lively and loyal community. 
People meet each other there, catch up 
with each other, and I wanted to make a 
meal for that final day.” 

Liesner asserted, “The recyclers realize 
they are a community and that their com- 
munity has been broken up. They’re not 
going to have the same kind of cama- 
raderie. They knew the security guards, 
the security guards knew them. It was 
really a family of sorts. They’re not going 
to have a place to meet each other. 

“The community, which is heartbreak- 


ing to me, will not disappear completely. 
They’ ll be collecting their cans and seeing 
each other on the street, but they won’t 
have this central meeting place, a place to 
eat and a place to be kind of more human 
beings, where they can get a good feeling, 
sit on the tailgate of our truck and eat 
where we bring produce to share.” 

I asked Joe Liesner the same question I 
asked of the recyclers: ““What are you going 
to do now?” 

He said, “I’m not going to stop. The 
crew that I work with on Thursday has 
agreed that we’ll keep making our meal and 
hopefully we’ll find a place where people 


will come, meet and be together on 
Thursdays. We’re looking now.” 

Amir Soltani, too, has made it clear 
that he will continue to advocate and work 
with concerned people in the community 
to find a way to help the recyclers. 

As the door was closing and people 
drifted away, a crew was taking down the 
Frog sculpture under the watchful eyes of 
the man who was buying it. The gorilla 
also has been sold and was waiting to be 
picked up. Someone was heard to com- 
ment, “The forces of capitalism won — 
money, politics, gentrification won out 
over the needs of the powerless.” 
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The Social Stigma Faced by Workers in Recycling 


People at the ritzy supermar- 
kets believed that, as a recy- 
cling worker, I was a nuisance. 


by Jack Bragen 


n 1987, I worked as a recycling site 

attendant at two locations adjacent to 

supermarkets. This was prior to the 
time that most people acknowledged the 
need for recycling. 

I had not yet officially become dis- 
abled even though IJ had already been 
diagnosed as schizophrenic and put on 
medication. | was still trying to make it at 
entry-level jobs, something I was to give 
up on several years later. 

A recycling law had recently come into 
effect that allowed for bottles and cans to 
have a California Redemption Value, and 
people were starting to realize that bringing 
in recyclables could put a few bucks in their 
pockets. Beer drinkers would show up with 
giant numbers of empty beer bottles. 

Many times, people at the ritzy super- 
markets believed I was a nuisance, as | sat 
there on a folding chair next to a row of 
plastic trash cans that were used as impro- 
vised storage for the recyclables. 
Someone came up to me and took a photo, 
without as much as a word of explanation. 

In some ways, it was a nice. job, since I 
had a chance to talk to a number of people 
who were around. There was a man who 
never spoke, but stood nearby every day 
with a bottle of hard liquor and cigars. He 
was an older man, and he had head move- 
ments that resembled Tardive Dyskinesia, 
a syndrome that affects people who take 
antipsychotic medication. He was present 
at about the same time every day. He may 
have been living at a room-and-board 
facility nearby. 

There was the proprietor of a yogurt 
shop, with whom I conversed when I went 
there for a beverage on my lunch breaks. 
She said to me that I seemed like a person 
of very definite likes and dislikes. Other 

_ people, seemingly out of nowhere, would 
come up and talk to me. 

On the recording that I was supposed to 
access every day over the phone, manage- 


The battered hands of a recycler — an indelible image of the hard work involved in gathering mountains of recycled material. 


ment of the recycling company rattled off a 
number of things that could get an employ- 
ee fired. I was very annoyed with that. 

The classism that affected me as a 
“recycling site attendant” was apparent. In 
part, employers presumed incorrectly that 
I needed their job and would fearfully 
obey. Secondly, customers were demand- 
ing, and some complained to management 
of the supermarket when they had too 
long of a wait. Even when I occasionally 
bought donuts from the supermarket, I 
was faulted for that. 

Supervisors expected me to count the 
bottles and cans by hand and inspect the 
bags for rocks or other objects, and I was 
supposed to function at the job in the 
absence of a scale to weigh the recyclables. 


A computer was provided, extremely prim- 
itive by today’s standards, for the purpose 
of keeping track. People didn’t have cellu- 
lar phones at the time. 

When people in town discovered that a 
recycling center was open and function- 
ing, the number of customers steadily 
increased. Perhaps it was unusual for site 
attendants to stay on the job as long as I 
did. Long lines were beginning to devel- 
op, and one man even drove a mini-tractor 
towing a series of small trailers filled with 
bottle and cans. 

The last straw occurred when police 
harassed me. A man in town believed I 
was following him in his car, and I was 
nearly arrested when I went to the recy- 
cling site. I’d had enough. 


I hope that in modern times, the position 
of recycling site attendant brings better 
treatment than what I experienced in the 
1980s. Worthy of note is that the bottles 
and cans that once littered our streets have. 
since become a thing of the past. The recy- 
cling centers and shopping-cart recyclers 
have done a great deal to clean the streets of 
discarded trash and reclaim the tons of 
materials that used to be wasted. 

Yet, society still looks down on street- 
side recyclers, and still tries to close the 
recycling centers even though they are per- 
forming an essential task of ecological 
preservation. The intolerance and prejudice 
against people of a “lower” economic class 
is called classism, and it is just as unthink- 
ing and destructive as racism and sexism. 


The Consequences of an Unjust Caste System 


If you do not have wealth, 
some rich people promote the 
myth that you are unclean. 


by Jack Bragen 


e have developed something of a 

caste system in the United States 

— an unfair system that rewards 
the rich and penalizes the poor. 

Many who become materially successful 
gained their wealth and status largely 
because they got a boost from their parents, 
or had other lucky breaks. Those who had 
to claw their way up from the bottom are 
often the same ones who appreciate what 
they’ve received and, as a result, have 
empathy towards those less fortunate. 

This is not to put down those who are 
blessed with good fortune, nor fail to 
acknowledge people’s work ethic. I, too, 
would like to be better off some day. At 
present, I am not homeless and thus I real- 
ly have little to complain about. However, 
I am not in a situation of affording some 
of the “better” things in life that I have 
seen others enjoy. I am fortunate to have 
basic needs covered. My wife and I put 
our incomes together, and parents help 


from time to time, in accordance with 


what is allowed under SSI rules. 

However, some who are materially 
successful suffer from the incorrect belief 
that people become homeless due to 
choice, or due to some lack of virtue. 

Many become homeless due to over- 
whelmingly bad circumstances. Some 
become homeless after suffering a serious 
illness, or due to the illness of a family 
member. Some may have an untreated 
psychiatric illness. Some may have a 
learning disability, and may not be able to 
survive in a highly complex and demand- 
ing society. And some become homeless 
due to a drug or alcohol addiction. I doubt 
people become homeless beeause they 
choose that “lifestyle” — a life of hard- 
ship that would get old very fast. 

A lot of veterans have become home- 
less. Going to war must do a lot of psy- 
chological and physical damage, and may 
hinder a person’s ability to survive in 
society. Many have faced life-threatening 
situations in the military, day in and day 
out, for a very long period of time. Not 
everyone can bounce back from that. 

During the Iraq War, a man who 
briefly lived next door to me was in the 
military, and this young man was expect- 
ed to do numerous tours of duty. 
Apparently, he would go to Iraq and fight 


for many months, would come home for a 


while, and then would have to go back for 
more. This sounded grueling, and it 
occurred to me that, at my best, I would 
never have been able to handle such an 
ordeal. It is a wonder that anyone could 
get back to normal following that. 

Affluent people may complain a great 
deal, and they may ostracize those in lesser 
socioeconomic positions, or act in conde- 
scending ways towards them. They may not 
realize that people can be less fortunate for 
reasons other than being less of a person. 

Bigotry toward those who seem differ- 
ent from oneself is common. Sometimes it 
takes work not to unconsciously catego- 
rize people. I don’t know if prejudice is 
partly instinctive, or if it is just a bad 
thought pattern that has been handed 
down through the generations. 

I’ve noticed that in President Obama’s 
first four years, there was difficulty getting 
the same level of respect that white presi- 
dents have enjoyed. Is it possible to be our 
president yet still feel spat upon because 
you are black? The same pattern takes place 
between the poor and the rich. If you do not 


have wealth, some rich people promote the 


myth that you are unclean. On the other 
side, if you are poor and lack upward 
mobility, you may resent the rich. 
However, it appears that people in 
positions of privilege do not want things 


- ing a better, more humane world. 5 


to become equal. If everyone was equal, it 
would eliminate the special privileges and 
power of the rich. They would rather keep 
everything exclusive. Rich people do not 
want the common person to be well-off; it 
would water down their elite status. 

There are people who have debased 
themselves in the pursuit of outward suc- 
cess. Lance Armstrong went to extreme 
measures to dope himself for bicycle com- 
petitions. It apparently didn’t matter to 
him that his victories were false, so long 
as everyone else believed he was champi- 
on. I could not go there. It matters to me, 
and probably to most people, that we, our- 
selves, know whether our accomplish- 
ments are valid. : 

Bernie Madoff lived in tremendous lux- 
ury and held many people’s admiration. I 
am sure it was fun while it lasted. The pic- 
ture that people show to others isn’t always 
as glamorous as the real picture. 

Wealth may deliver tremendous com- 
fort, indulgence, and the deserved or 
undeserved admiration of other people. 

But in the end, we all have to live with 
ourselves. A level playing field should be 
created in which hard work is rewarded, 
and people don't have to be a member of 
the rich people's club in order to have basic 
comforts. This would do a lot toward creat- 
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Dead Ends and 
Non-Solutions 


from page 3 


_ tioned encampments have been used as a 


justification for increased police sweeps 
of homeless camps by entrenching the 
idea of non-city sanctioned encampments 
as an illegal public safety/health concern. 
This forces the constant packing up 
and moving of elders, disabled, and physi- 
cally injured individuals sleeping in 
encampments while ignoring reasons why 
people would choose a non-city sanc- 
tioned encampment over a city-sanctioned 
one. A person’s refusal to enter a city- 
sanctioned encampment can also be used 


to justify the criminalization of that per-_ 


son. 
Homeless people who live in encamp- 
ments use many strategies to keep them- 
selves and their community safe. One of 
these strategies involves petitioning the 
city for code waivers, exemptions, or 


_ pushing for them to simply ignore that the 


encampments exist. These solutions are 
useful so long as they are not used by 
cities to pit homeless people against each 
other by naming some people’s encamp- 
ments legal while others as illegal. They 
are also helpful as long as they do not 


_ increase the criminalization of people. 


Cities should not be congratulated for 
doing this most basic work of allowing 
people to sleep and rest without being 
criminalized; but should be celebrated 
when they invest in long-term housing 
that meets the needs of homeless people 
in their neighborhoods. 

HOMELESS Courts: USING THE 
LEGAL SYSTEM TO FIGHT PROBLEMS 
CREATED BY THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

As was mentioned earlier, criminaliza- 
tion is not a solution to homelessness. In 
response to this, there is a push for other 
criminal legal approaches to homeless- 
ness, like homeless courts. The criminal 
legal system exacerbates problems for 
homeless people in all of its iterations and 
should not be used as:a solution. 


Homeless courts were created as a way - 


to address homeless issues outside of the 
regular court system. These courts were 
created, similar to mental health courts, 
because the regular court systems have 
become overwhelmed with Status Crime 
Offenses. Homeless courts do not lessen 
or change the quality-of-life charges that 
homeless people are facing. They do cre- 
ate a special court to address the so-called 
crimes of engaging in basic life-sustaining 
activities while homeless. : 
Homeless courts further institutionalize 
homelessness and entrench homelessness 
in the criminal legal system. These courts 
do help people access housing services, 
but only if they have pleaded guilty. 
Pleading guilty also often forces people 
into services that they may not want or 


need, including drug treatment, case man- 


agement and other services. 
People should not need to be arrested 


to gain access to services. People should 
not be arrested for quality-of-life crimes. 
The quality-of-life crimes that have been 
enacted to criminalize and banish home- 
less people are violent, racist, classist 
laws, and should not exist. The criminal 
legal system is a violent system based on 
racism, Classism and other oppression and 
cannot properly address homelessness. 


OUTREACH: A GREAT WAY TO BEEF 
Up YOUR GRANT PROPOSAL 


Perhaps the most overused non-solu- 
tion solution to homelessness is outreach. 
Outreach can actually be a useful tool in 
gathering information and creating a con- 
nection between people. There are plenty 
of ways that people are doing outreach 
that supports real solutions towards end- 
ing homelessness. At its best, outreach 
provides food, blankets, medical supplies, 
harm reduction materials, access to show- 
ers, and cop-watching assistance to people 
living on the streets. Unfortunately, much 
of this type of outreach has been criminal- 
ized and defunded. 

Outreach can also be used to perpetu- 
ate the myth that people are in the streets 
and other public spaces because they 
don’t know where to go for help or are 
just too dysfunctional to get there. 

Local, state and federal governments, 
BIDs, health departments, police and 
community organizations all conduct 
street outreach. At its worst, this outreach 
is done to “look good,” as a media stunt, 
to aid in displacing people from encamp- 
ments with threats of police sweeps, or 
simply to justify increases in funding for 
organizations coordinating the outreach. 

Often, outreach is a practice of futility. 


When all the service providers, treatment 


centers and housing have massive wait- 
lists, doing outreach to tell people that 
there is nothing available for them besides 
a waitlist is not particularly helpful. 

While innovative new outreach pro- 
grams pop up periodically in cities and 
towns all over the U.S. with different uni- 
forms, different people and different 
names, the end result of nothing changing 
for homeless people remains the same. 


_ CASE MANAGEMENT, LIFE-SKILLS 
TRAINING AND THE HOMELESS- 
INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


An entire industry has been created to 
“help” homeless people over the past 30 
years. This special arm of the nonprofit- 
industrial complex was created to come 
up with new best practices, new experts 
and new projects to funnel money into. 

Nowadays, most homeless service 
providers are required to include case 
management and life-skills training. 
While these services are helpful for some, 
for most they do nothing at all or are 
directly harmful. Case managers are 
assigned to homeless people to provide 
emotional support and help link people 
with services that they need. As men- 
tioned earlier, the most helpful services 
like long-term permanent housing are 
consistently unavailable. While politicians 
claim that homeless people are service- 
resistant, the reality is that most services 


are homeless-people-resistant by offering 
nothing particularly helpful. 

Life-skills trainings are given by many 
nonprofit service providers. These train- 
ings are often mandatory and include liter- 
acy, numeracy, budgeting, keeping 
appointments, contacting services, dealing 
with bills, interpersonal communication, 
dealing with disputes, self-confidence, 
building social network skills, etc. 

While these trainings on how to better 
participate in capitalism are helpful to 
some, many find this to be a deeply con- 
descending and harmful practice. 

The thing that homeless people need 
most is a home. Homeless people often 
have very little in common with each 
other besides not having a permanent 
house to live in. Unless the life-skills 
trainings are about building housing and 


' nonprofits are purchasing land where peo- 


ple can live in these houses — they are 
going to continue to be mostly irrelevant. 


NAVIGATION CENTERS AND 
COORDINATED ENTRY SYSTEMS 


WAYS TO LINK HOMELESS PEOPLE UP 
WITH HOUSING THAT DOESN’T EXIST 


Under neoliberalism, there are many 
names for the same thing to make it seem 
like the idea is new or useful. These are 
the least harmful of all solutions on this 
list. However, they are included because 
of how much money they waste on being 
marginally helpful and mostly useless. 

There is a push for new Navigation 
Centers across the Bay Area. Navigation 
Centers are large centers where homeless 
people can come to be “navigated” to ser- 
vices in the city. This $3 million solution 
is meant to create a one-stop shop where 
people can access all of the services in the 
city at one place without having to figure 
out where all of the services are and what 
they do on their own. 

This is not a bad idea. Services in large 
urban. areas can be overwhelming and 
complicated to navigate.. The problem 
with the Navigation Center model is that 
it is not particularly successful in linking 
homeless people with long-term: perma- 
nent housing because there is no housing 
to be linked up with. 

In San Francisco, there are a small 
number of temporary shelter beds for peo- 
ple in the Navigation Center. The majority 
of people who access the Navigation 
Center receive temporary housing, a bus 
ticket out of town, or they are pushed 
back onto the streets. 

A similar project in Los Angeles called 
the Coordinated Entry System (CES) 
attempts to bring services together in one 
place for homeless people to access. The 
CES involves extensive outreach and 
recruitment of homeless people. 
Unfortunately, similar to San Francisco, 
these methods are not particularly helpful 
because there is no housing to make 
accessible to people living on the streets. 

The CES measures success by how 
many thousands of people are on waitlists 
for housing. It can take years for people to 
have any movement on those waiting lists. 

In Sacramento, the Common Cents 


program is also a project to coordinate 
services. Common Cents is specifically 
interested in addressing the needs of 
homeless people at the highest risk of pre- 
mature death. They use a vulnerability 
index to access severity of need for hous- 
ing. While prioritizing people in dire need 
is a great approach, the reality is that there 
is not enough housing for even those peo- 
ple. There are over 1,000 people on the 
waiting list because no housing is avail- 
able. : 

This approach also does not address 
the fact that living on the streets creates a 
high risk for premature death for all peo- 
ple. People need adequate housing in 
order to survive. Housing is a human 
right, and everyone in this country, one of 
the wealthiest countries in the world, 
should have access to housing that they 
can afford. 

All of these solutions, almost identical 
to each other in different cities on the 
West Coast, merely bring together the ser- 
vices that already exist. The problem is 
that there is not enough housing. These 
solutions will continue to not address the 
needs of people living on the streets until 
enough housing is built in these cities. 


HOwusING For ALL 


Homelessness will end when everyone 
has a house to live in and can fulfill their 
basic needs, including eating, sleeping, 
resting, using the bathroom and having 
contact with other humans. This is not an 
idealistic and unattainable goal. There is 
enough money in this country to ensure 
that everyone has a house. After all, we 
have no problem funding homeownership 
for wealthier people and we have no prob- 
lem building luxury condos in urban cities 
across the United States that are only 
accessible to the most wealthy. 

Ending homelessness is a problem of 
political will, and not economics. 

We cannot continue to allow these 

non-solution solutions to pop up in cities 
across the country. We need housing and 
we need it now. 
_ Homelessness has been a crisis for 30 
years. People living on the streets all over 
the United States are experiencing prema- 
ture deaths at disturbingly high rates 
because they lack access to the most 
essential things needed for human sur- 
vival. Poor communities are under attack. 
The time to be bold and invest in a world 
where we can all thrive is now. 

The first step is incredibly simple. 
Build housing for every person to live in 
and abandon the non-solution solutions 
immediately. 


Coral Feigin is an organizer with the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP). This article was researched in col- 
laboration with the nine WRAP members: 
Denver Homeless Out Loud, Los Angeles 
Community Action Network, St. Mary's 
Center, Street Spirit, San Francisco 
Coalition on Homelessness, Sacramento 
Homeless Organizing Committee, Street 
Roots, Sisters of the Road and 
Right2Survive. Visit the WRAP website at 
www.wraphhome.org 


Farmworker Boycott 
from page 5 . 


People in Santa Maria and Madera in 
California are supporting us too. Many of 
them come up to Washington in the berry 
season, and are working at Sakuma right 
now. They are members of Familias 
Unidas. 

I don’t know if people are also think- 
ing about striking in California. In 
Greenfield, in the Salinas Valley in 
California, there are a lot of people from 
the Triqui region, and they organize a lot 
of movements. They’re very militant. 
Maybe they will organize a movement 


there. It would be wonderful if they 
would. | 

We are all part of a movement of 
indigenous people. In San Quintin, the 


‘ majority of people are indigenous. On the 


radio there, they speak Mixteco, 
Zapoteco, Triqui and Nahuatl. Their strike 
movement is indigenous. Everyone 


‘involved in our union in Washington is 


indigenous also. 

Here, indigenous people are really 
worried about getting fired. The supervi- 
sors and foremen shout at them and push 
them hard. They abuse indigenous work- 
ers more than any others. It’s the same 
here and in Baja California. 

What we want is respect for everyone. 


No matter if you’re from Guatemala or 
Honduras, Chiapas or Guerrero. The right 
to be human is for everyone. But some- 
times people see us as being very low. 
They think we have no rights. But they’re 
wrong. The right to be human is the same. 
There should be respect for all. 

When we were on strike in 2013, many 
of us didn’t speak Spanish well. Some of 
the young people at work would say, 
“These people don’t know how to talk. 
They. don’t know what they’re doing.” 
The supervisors would say that too. 

Then, a year later, we won a legal suit 
to force Sakuma to pay us for our break 
time. We won over $800,000. After that 
the people who didn’t want to have any- 


thing to do with us began wanting to talk 
with us. The boys who were making fun 
of us started coming around because they 
wanted money. 

There is more anger now. People 
believe that they shouldn’t be living in 
bad conditions, people shouldn’t be mis- 
treated. More people are defending their 
rights. A lot of new people coming from 
California are already with us. They have 
a good way of thinking. 

If we don’t fight for ourselves, who’s 
going to fight for us? If the bosses want to 
trample on us, if the government and the 
police don’t like us, there’s no other way 
than to struggle. 
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What Does Home 


ean to 


(ou? 


After listening to the life stories of homeless moth- 
ers, fathers, former teachers, and military veter- 
ans, an artist uses travel-worn suitcases to create a 
series of shrines about their lives. 


“MOTHER” 


Art by William Rhodes 


Tina takes out her son’s picture from her suitcase. “Isn’t 
he a beautiful boy?” she says. She carries him with her | 


everywhere she goes. 


by William Rhodes 


amily roots run deep in my neigh- 

borhood, but nonetheless, for a 

variety of reasons, many people are 
homeless. Listening to their life stories, I 
feel a strong connection to them, as if 
they are old friends or family. 

I began this art series, “Out Migration,” 
by conducting a series of interviews with 
homeless residents in my community: 
mothers, fathers, former teachers, some 
who have served in the armed forces. 

I asked, “What does home mean to 
you?” After the interviews, I began a 
series of works, using materials such as 
photos, found objects, paint and neon 
lights. The pieces are made from weath- 
ered and travel-worn luggage. Each suit- 
case contains an interpretation of one 
story. Upon opening each suitcase, the 
inside reveals a shrine. 


MOTHER 


Tina lives in a shelter or on the street. 
She has a lot of pride and doesn’t like to 
take handouts. She goes to the library 
early in the morning, loves to read and 
can finish an entire book in one day. 

All of her life Tina wanted to be a 
mother. She was a good mother. She took 
care of her two daughters and a son. She 
had a pretty little house and a cute back 
yard with a garden. : 

“Tina takes out her son’s picture from 
her suitcase. “Isn’t he a beautiful boy?” 
she says. She carries him with her every- 
where she goes. 

Her son was killed 10 years ago, shot 16 
times. She got a call one night and someone 


told her he was killed. After that, she could 
never answer the phone at night. 

When her son was a little boy, she used 
to take him with her to the restaurant 
where she worked. He wanted to help her 
cook. He wanted to help his mother do 
everything. He liked helping people and 
working hard. 

Tina says to me several times: “I know 
I will be with him again soon. I just keep 
praying and trust in God.” 


FATHER 


John talks about feeling blessed to be 
alive and praising God. I hear stability in 
his voice, like a classic Dad. Originally 
from Illinois, he moved to the Bay Area 
more than 40 years ago. 

John has been on the street for more than 
five years. He is a father, grandfather and 
shoemaker. His wife died 24 years ago. He 
doesn’t know where his kids live. He says 
they are “a little crazy.” One day, they just 
stopped communicating with him. 

John lost his home and business. Soon 
after that, he had to live in his truck. He 
worked odd jobs here and there to keep 
things going. Once, when John went to 
work, he came back to the parking lot 
where he had parked his truck; it was 
gone. It got towed away by the city. 

His whole life was inside that truck. He 
had several unpaid tickets. He did not 
eam enough money to get it back. 

After that, he began staying in shelters. 
But living in a shelter can be rough — 
like going to prison. It became easier for 
him to live on the street. John would just 
find a quiet place to sleep under a tree. He 
got a tarp and rain jacket to keep warm. 
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When John lost his home and business, he had to live in his 
truck. When he came back to the lot where he had parked 
his vehicle, it was gone. His whole life was inside that truck. 


He prefers to be alone without any 
complications from other people. John 
told me that he doesn’t like thinking about 
the future. He is just thankful for what 
blessings he has. 


SOLDIER 


Man is very charismatic, like a great 
stage performer. He can make his voice 
get soft or deep depending on his choice 
of words. He has style, regardless of his 
current circumstances. 

He explains to me that his real name is 
Man. It was given to him at birth by his 
parents. His father told him that they 
chose that name because they got tired of 
hearing white people referring to black 
men as boys. 

Man was born in Arkansas and then he 
moved to San Francisco in 1958. He went 
to high school in the city. After high 
school, he joined the service and served in 
Vietnam. He worked as an MP (military 
police) and made the rank of sergeant. 

Man told me in a deep voice that his 


Miss Raynel’s Shanty 
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long, just the idea of order probably 
overwhelms her. But RJ goes inside the 
tarp enclosure and helps her sift through 
what is precious and what is trash. There 
are bugs and vermin and RJ is working 
without gloves (not something I recom- 
mend). They remove recyclable items 
and trash to make space. 

Miss Raynel has a lot under her 
awning; years of possessions she can’t let 
go of. I understand. These items are all 
that is left of a life she lives in her mem- 
ories, a time when there was shelter, pri- 
vacy and perhaps safety. 

Before we can set about assembling 
the tent, we have to level the ground. RJ 
digs up the dirt, then he and Lisa place 
the wood pallets. In some way, the wet 
weather makes fitting the pieces together 
easier. It’s like a jigsaw puzzle. 

We then put down tarps which blow 
away as we wrestle with the poles. The 
box says we can assemble this tent in ten 
minutes. It takes us about an hour and 
there’s still more to do. 

A crowded tour bus drives by and 


life got harder after the war. He explained 
that he lost his wife and family once he 
came back to the United States. 

He feels that his life has been like a 
war. And sometimes he doesn’t know if 
he will ever win. 


Listening For Peace 
by Claire J. Baker 


God, what is so elusive 
about lasting peace?! - 
The need the same 
in every language. 


Lie down with us. 

Whether wesleep  —_its 
or talk with you, all night 
our blood listens for peace. 
Surely,God, youcan 
hear us | 

shaking mountain tops _ 
with our listening. 


stops so tourists can take photos. They 
don’t get off the bus or ask permission to 
take the photos. Then they leave with 
waves and smiles. 

Miss Raynel is really disgusted. She 
says she doesn’t want her family to know 
she’s on the streets. All day, we’re 
splashed by speeding cars and nearly run 
off the road by others who see us work- 
ing, yet disregard us. 

Several hours later, RJ and Lisa have 
placed wooden platforms where the 
water is worst: at the front and rear 
entrances. No longer does she have to 
wade in water to get in and out of her 
dwelling. We lift the heavy black plastic 
so the settled rainwater can run off. RJ 
cuts the excess plastic off and places 
another piece at the front of the shelter. 

When we finish our work, we are all 
pretty dirty, wet and hungry. It has been 
a long day working from 7:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. It’s not a fatigue that grabs you all 
at once; it sort of creeps up on you. 
When I get home, I just step out of my 
clothes at the door.. 

After I shower, I lie down and try to 
empty my mind, close my eyes. All I see 
are the brothers and sisters left behind. 
The following morning, when I wake up, 
the pile of clothes is right where I left it. 
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